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DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Dreadfal Shipwreck and Loss of Lives. 


a New Yorx, January 5.—The barque Mexico, Captain 


Winslow, sailed from Liverpool on the 25th of October 
last, having on board a crew consisting of twelve men 


“and one hundred and four passengers, in all one handred 


and sixteen souls. She made the Highland lights on 
Saturday night last at 11 o’clock, and on Sunday morn- 
ing Was off the bar, with thirty or more square rigged 
vessels, all having signals flying for pilots, but not a pilot 
was there in sight. The Mesice continued standing off 
and on the Huok till midnight, and at dark she and the 
whole fleet of ships displayed lanterns from their yards 
for pilots, Still no pilot came. At midnight, the wind 
increased to a violent gale from the northwest, the barque 
was no longer able to hold to windward, and was blown 
off a distance of some 50 miles. At this time, six of the 
crew were badly frost bitten, and the captain, mate, and 
two seamen, were all that were left able to hand a 

i ang On Monday morning, at 11 o'clock, standing 

shore, 

At four o’clock the next morning, the mate took a cast 
of the lead and reported that he had fifleen fathoms 
water, , 

Fifteen minutes afterwards the ship struck the bottom, 
twenty-six miles east of Sandy Hook, at Hempstead 
beach, and not more than a cable’s length from the shore. 
The scene that ensued on board, we leave to the reader’s 
imagination. For an hour and three quarters she con- 
tinued thamping heavily without making any water, the 
sea, however, breaking continually over her. Her rudder 
was now knocked off, and the captain ordered the main- 
mast to be cut away. The boats were then cleared, 
the long-bcat hoisted out, and veered away under her 
bows with a stout hawser, for the purpose of filling it 
with passengers, letting it drift within reach of the people 
who crowded the beach, then hauling her back again, 
and thus saving the unfortunate people on board, but this 
intention’ was frustrated by the parting of the hawser, 
which snapped like a thread as soon as the boat was ex. 
posed to the heaving surf. The yaw! was next got along. 
side, and stove to picces almost instantly. 

At7 o'clock the same morning, the ship bilged and 
filled with waters Orders followed from the captain to 
cut away the foremast; and that every soul on board 
should come on deck, In inexpressible agony they thus 
remained until four o'clock in the afternoon, when a boat 
was launched from the beach, and succeeded in getting. 
ander the bowsprit of the wreck.—This boat took off 
Capt. Winslow and 7 men, and succceded'in reaching the 
shore with them in safety.—The attempt however was 
attended with such imminent danger, that none could be 
induced to repeat it. And now the horrors of the scene 
were indescribable. Already had the sufferings of tho 
unhappy beings been such as to surpass belief. From 
the moment of the disaster, foes had “hung round the 
captain; covered with their blankets thick set with ice, 
imploring his assistance, and asking if hope was still left 
to thom.—When they perceived that no further help came 
from the land, their piercing shricks were distinct! 
-heard at a considerable distance, and continued fhroug 


‘the night until they one by one perished. ‘The next 


morning the bodies of many of the unhappy creatures 
“were seen lashed to different parts of the wreck, embedded 
in ice, None, it is believed, were drowned, but all frozen 
to death, 

Of the one hundred and four passengers, two thirds 
were women and children. 

Sixteen of the bodies had drifted ashore. 

The unfortunate passengers were of a very superior 
‘class, and had considerable property with them. Ou the 
a which drifted ashore, gold to some amount was 

und, 

Soon after she struck, the fires were oxtinguished by 
the water, which made a complete breach over the ves- 
sel; Cuptuin Winslow, we learn, swam on shore with 
Master Broom, the son of the consignee, in his arms. 
Here, within two hours’ ride of this great city, within 


sight of in fair winter weather, is another 


vessel stran 
dred lives lost. 

The beach, says the New York Herald, is strewn with 
the bodies of the dead—bruised, blackened and mangled 
—t spectacle too horrible for contemplation. Pity wee 
—humanity bleeds—indignation cries aloud over t 
murdered victims of a system revolting and insufferable, 

“ Horrible! horrible! most horrible!” 

The Legislature of Connecticut has closed its extra 
session. It wascalled for the purpose of making pro- 
vision for receiving and disposing of the proportion of 
the surplus revenue falling to that state. The bill passed 
Upon the subject appropriates the,money to the towns, 
one half the proceeds to be applicd to the support of cum-' 


ou our coast, and upwards of one hun. 


mon schools—the remainder to the disposition of the 
town authorities. 

A correspondent of the N. ¥. Express, writing from 
Canton, says that the American merchants intended 
erecting a splendid monument over the remains of Ed- 


The officers of the Peacock and Enterprise, had also 
raised a subscription for the purpoee of erecting a monu- 
ment over the tomb of their brother officer, Capt. Camp- 
bell, of the Enterprise, whose decease at Macao was also 
before noticed. ; 


and in a sinking condition. ‘The captain and crew, 14 
in number, were taken off the wreck, by the Duc d’Or- 
leans, Cap. Hoodless, and carried into New York. 
Important To LApres.—A Mr. Ashley in Salem 
advertises for sale-a number of plain ladies’ fur soles. 
This is something like another advertisement of “ little 
ladies’ work boxes,” or “red children’s stockings.” A 


not supply handsome ladies, can have no soul of his own. 


scythe factory at Chelmsford, Mass., on gpa last, 
by the breaking in two of a large grindstone, propelled by 
water. One haif the stone weighing 1000 pounds, broke 
the young man’s back, and he lived but a few ho 
This is the fourth person that has been killed by 
same cause at that hetory within a year past. 

Forrien Grain.—Our market, says the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, is now well supplied with foreign 
grain, which at this period is an important consideration, 
as our great avenue to the north and west is closed by 
the ice. The sales during the week have reached about 
sixteen thousand bushels, of all descriptions, viz: 3,000 
bushels of ordinary German wheat, at 1; 2,200°red do, 
at i’ 1,500 yellow do, at $1,10; 9,000 do rye, ut 
$1,374. 

We learn by the Indiana Juurnal, that a joint resolu- 
tion has been introduced by the legislature of that state, 

to the annexation of Texas to the United States. 
It has passéd a second reading, and is expected to pro- 
duce an interesting discussion when taken up for its 
final passage. . 

Reroro 1n THe Ricut Quanter.—A large convention 
of stage proprietors, at Brattleboro, Vt. resolved not to 


not to employ a driver who had been 
any other road for drunkenness. 


dieytor of the 22d ult. says: “ A wooden paling at 
Hantington, occupied as a carding mill, joiner’s shop, 
-and dwelling house, was burnt to the ground on 


mates of the building, consisting of t 
boy, all fell a prey to the flames before any succour 
be afforded them.—Their names are Mrs. Stephens; na- 
tive of Chateauguay, (N. Y.) her son George, aged 
years, Hannah Stone, aged 25, a native of Bolton, (Vt.) 
and Olive Gieen, aged 13, daughter of Mr. Wallis Green, 


tunate lady above mentioned, was absent on business at 
Fort Covington at the time.” 2 ; 

Saap.—Nineteen shad, the first this season, were 
brought to the Savannah market on the 24th of Dee., 
and sold for $1 a piece. 


A new Arricie ror Lapies.— Eagle India Rubber 


the ladies—viz, a new species of India rdbber shoes, well 
calculated to defend the feet from damp an‘ cold, and as 
light and neat in their appearance as a kid slipper! "An 
‘ article combining these qualities lias long been a deside- 
ratum, the old fashioned India rubbers, being inconveni- 


cannot be executed.— Boston Journa 


We learn, says the Albany Journal, that Rathbun 
Allen made his escape the evening Fras. and that no 
trace of him had been discovered. If we remember 
right, this young man, immediately after the escape of 
Lyman Rathbun, surrendered himself, and was com- 
mitted. If so, he must have broken jail. 

A dreadful accident occured at Charleston on the 26th 
A son of Mr, Miles Dempsey was killed by another 
gunner while out shooting in Putter’s Field, about the 
neck. A son of Mr. I, W. Webber also lost his life the 
same day, by the accidental falling of a large iron gate, 
—and Master Samuel Prioleau Hamilton, about eleven 

ars of age, a promising son of Gen. James ‘Hamilton, 
had his right hand so dreadfylly shattered by the explo- 
sion of a powder horn, which he held in his hand, as to 
render amputation above the wrist necessary. 

Governor Mason, of Michigan, and Jamé@s D. Doty, 
Esq. of Green Bay, are the fortunate proprietors of the 
village of Madison, the recently established seat of go- 
veriment for Wisconsin. The property (1400 acres) 
was purchased by them a few months since at govern- 
ment price. . . 


engineer at Mr. Stickney's ropewalk,in Bridge street, 
was distressingly and dangerously injured. _He as em- 
ployed in oiling the fly wheel of the steam engine, while 
it was in motion, and by some inadvertence was caught 
by his clothing, and carried round with great velocity, 
-his face being terribly bruised, two ribs broken, and other 
serious injuries inflicted—Sulem Gaz. 

A letter, dated at Louisville, Ky., on the 24th “alt. 
states that the steamboat Adriatic had arrived from be- 
low, with Santa Anna and Almonte among the pas- 
sengers. 

Avoruer Accipent at tHe Bowrry.—A young man, 
named Thomas Buckingham, fell from the third ticr of 
the boxes to the pit of the Bowery theatre, New York, 
on Sunduy last, while engaged in putting up some de- 
corations, and was killed. This makes three persons 
that have been killed in rebuilding this theatre. 


Lire or Burr.—The Harpers have issued a second 
edition of Davis's Memoirs of Aaron Burr, the first hav- 
ing all been disposed of. 

Ervecr or Couv.—The Cincinnati Post says the cold 
on the nightof the 20th inst. split an anvil weighing four 
tons, and the split measured 18 inches by 28 of solid iron 
There was.a slight fissure in the anvil, which was aed 
with Spee: expansion of this by freezing caused 

to split. 


| 


mund Roberts, Esq. the American Commercial Agent, | 
whose death at ‘Macao we announced some time since. ; 


The British barque Eliza of Liverpool, from Quebec — 
for London, was fallen in with on the 15th Oct. dismasted 


man who thus sells soles to plain ladies only, and will * 


A young man named Horace Pettes, was killed ina 


continue in their employment an intemperate driver, and - 


Four Persons Buayt to Deata—The Montreal Vin- | 


morning of the 15th inst. Melancholy to relate, the in." ° 
females anda. 
gould 
aged 6 | 


of Godmanchester. Mr. Stephens, husband of the unfor- i 


Company at Wuburn, have commenced theemanufacture , 
of an article, which we think will meet the approval of . 


ently heavy and unscemly in their appearance—The ; 
demand for these shoes is already so great that the orders | 


Sap Accivent.—On Wednesday last, Mr. Jerome, the 


Goop Sizep Rarr.—By-a report nted to congress 
by Cap. Henry M. po superintendent, ap: 


4 
4 


+ 


| the policeman with alacrity to the justice-room. 


— 
peu rs. that the great raft on Red River is.nearly removed. 
One hundred and fifty milés of the raft is already over- 
come, and nine miles only remain 26 be removed. The 
expense thus far has been $157,308. as 

The foreigm arrivals atthe port of York, from 
Jans Ist to Ist, 1836, were a8 follows: 599 ships; 
197 Garques; 1073 brigs and galliotts ; 412 schra. and 4 
sloops.. Total 2285,—and 8 ‘armed vessels,—2293, Or 


the ve. there were American, 527 ships; 64 barques ; 
‘and galliotts ; 260#chrs, and 2 sloops— in all» 


in namber of arrivals over 

i The number of passengers brought by the 
above afrivals, amounted to excees of 23,54 
upos thé emigration of 2835. 


@reampoat Sunk.—The new steamboat Geo. A. Bayard, 
from Pittsburgh, and bound for Mobile, was run into by 


‘the steamboat Daniel O'Connell, at Cole’s Creek Point, 


on the Mississippi, and sunk a few minutes after striking, 
Caution. to Vaccinare:—The small.pox has been in- 


‘troduced into. Sharon, Connecticut, by, it is thought, 
some travellers. Several respectable adults have ded 
None of theia were vaccinated. : mas 


FOREIGN ITEMS. . 

Tenper Precaution or Morne’ dissolute son 
of a widow at Long Ashton some timé enlisted as 
a soldicr, to the great grief of his parent, wl.o, with much 
difficulty, sucteeded' in obtaining his rel a2 has 
since frequently threatened to take the sanie step, With 
view of obtaining from his mother any object that lie, de- 
sired. On Monday he came home. in 


mother, believing that he intended to t 
into executiun, ‘recourse to the following extraor- 
dinary expedient for its prevention :—With thé assistance 


of her daughter, while her son was asleep, she bandaged 
his wrist to prevent hemorrhage, and the daoghter having 
‘placed the fore finger of the right hag on a bioék, the 
4mother actually chopped it off with a hatchet, a little 
‘beyond the first joint. He is now attended by a surgeon; 
cand it is expected that it will be necessary to am; . 
‘the remainder of the finger.— Bristol Mercury. 
M. de Fiennes, an agent duly authorised 


M. de 
Beriot, has applied 


fo the Ecclesiastical Court of the A . 


“trict in which Manchester is situated, for a fac 


authorising the disinterment of the body of Madame de 
Beriot. Caveats have been entered against the granting 
of such a henty- M. de Fiennes has summoned the 
caveators to cause, and it is supposed the mattgr 
will come before the court on the instant. 
Hovse—A man of respect. 
able appearance, who said that his name — Charles 
Jacobs, was on Tuesday brought before Alderman Pirie, 


. charged with two robberies under the following strange” 


cireunistances:—Mr. P. Hinde, proprietor of tl.e Crown 
public-house, Blackfriars road, stated that.as he was 
passing by the gate of the Mansion house ‘the. prisoner 


a at his seal and chain, Witn of 
effort, wrenched it from the ring, and said“ he would 
have it.” Upon being taken into custody, the prisoner 
said that he committed the offence in order to be trans- 
ported. He made no attempt to escape, but.accompunied 
n an- 
swer to the interrogations of the magistrate, the prisoner 
avowed his wish tu be’transported. He had lost several 
situations through a propensity to drinking, and now his 
wish was to be sent from te country. The prisoner 
was searched, and in a memoranduin book, which he 
had been seen to write in whilst waiting in the office, 
was found the following note :—* Nov. 7th, 1836, robbed » 
a gentleman of a seal and ring.” Alderman Pirie: “I 
shall remand you till Friday, and in the mean time the 
officer shall make enquiry about you.” The prisoner 
walked quietly out of the justice-room with the police. 
man, who did not think it at all necessary to put handeuffs 
upon him, The moment they got into the street, how- 
ever, the prisoner made a snatch at the chain and seals 
of a gentleman, who was passing along, and wrehnched 
them froin the ring which attached them to the owner’s 
watch. As upon the former occasion, he made no’ at- 
tempt to get away, and he said that he was bent upon 
being sent out of the country. The determined offender 
was now again brought before the alderman, and again 
examined with the same results. He was ordcred to be 
brought up again on Friday. 

Monison’s Pitts.—An inquest was held on Thursday, 
at Osbaldwick, about a mile and a half from, York, on 
the body of an old woman, named. Ann Clemishaw, who 
Was said to have died from taking Morisgu’s pills. Afler. 
a lengthened investigation, the jury retarned the follow- 
ing verdict :—*“ We find that the deceased died from the 
immoderate taking of Morison’s pills.” 

Sronrangous Comsustion.—Captain Sercey, of 
bourg, was found dead in his bed on the morning of the 
27th ult., with the flesh on his breast and throat and 
both his arms burnt away to the bone. When he went 
to bed, a bottle full of very strong brandy was placed by 
his side, of which only about one eighth remained, 


. medical men, on examination, ascertained that he had 
. died of apoplexy, and that his flesh had been consumed 


by spontaneous combustion} for although the bed-clothes 
were slightly burnt by communication with the candle, 
the fire from them had evidently been insvfficient to pro. 
duce the consequences, It is probablé*that they arose 
from the flames having caught the alcoholised vapour 
that issued from the captain's body.—Galignani. * 
A descendant (in the sixth degree) of Shakspeare,"Mr. 
William Smith, tho kept a very 
named after his immortal progenitor, died in Gloucester, 
last week, in his 722d yoar.—Lvening paper: 
Tux Saarx.—The power it possesses of preserying one 
vital spark, inspite of wounds and 
long a time, is wonderful. I have been at the 
death of many sharks, and have occasionally been almost 
induced to believe, in the very teeth of physiological 
science, that this power of a final effort exists by some 
law of its mechanism, even after the last spark is gone. 
In short, I think. the eyil spirit of the shark, when it 
uits home, has yet the faeulty of leaving its trap set. 
t dies; but its jaws remain “at full-cock. It makes its 
will and departs, appointing its “ fearful and wonderful” 
construction to be own executor, Sailors call. it a 


sea-lawyer.— Monthly Repository. 


Sruro.—Mr. Horace: Smith at 
Brighton, on the powers of steam, andithe future pro. 


| spects it opens to the world, meptidns a projector, whose 


enthusiasm Carried him so far, that he prognosticated the 
time would shortly arrive, when, by steam and rail-road, 
“a man. might travel from Brighton to in less 


“Che Confessions 


_AN ELDERLY GENTL 
Who eares, or thinks, about Elder 
methinks F hear a young lady exclaim, 
down this beok with a disdainfal air, shiey 
shopman at the lihrary, “Ef there met 
- You mistake, fuir lady, many are ‘they who think 
little else than elderly gentlemen; but, alas! thesexd 
young wives impatient to enact the part of young wi 
heirs in a hurry to-eome into possession; 
obits; expectant legatees; and faithful servants anxioad 


amuse myself, if mot my readers, by revealing the expe- 


doubt; namely, that vanity is not solely confined to 
women ; and that albold gentlemen, however iimiproba’ 
may appear, were once young. Perhaps I have 
another, and less disinterested object in view—the dis. 


in my youth, but now it bag laid me by the heels; for, in 
sober sadness, I am a vietim td gout, ynable to move 
sensible of the power of my antagonist. A propos of 
gout: I wish the erudite “ Doctor,” who has helped me 
to beguile many a tedious hour, by his recondite and 
next volume, with an etymological chapter on that 


«it derives its cogno the French word goit, which 


“| we will translate by taste; for who, without taste, cvor 


had the gout? and how few with, have ever 
is * * * 
I have been many years absent from England, wan- 
dering in search of that yet undiscovered good, “a fine 
climate ;” which, like happiness,.for ever eludes the pur- 
sucr, though constantly holding: out delasive prospects of 
its attainment. The searchers of one, like 
“other, are, in general, confined tp the class who, pos- 
sessed of more wealth than wisdom, make dnto them- 
selves an imaginary good; and then set out in a 
of it. 


it! 


"quences, a mind teeming with ennui, and a frame weak: 
ened by luxurious indulgence, 5 determined to visit the. 
continent; and traversed France, aly, Portugal, and 
Spain, in the vain belief.that a “mind. diseased” and 
worn-out constitution were to be renovated by the magi- 


and Portugal, without having yet discovered the object 
of my search, a fine elimate. ; 
1 retarned to England after many long and weary 


it; as the incursions made on my already debilitated 
constitution, by undue heat, unlooked for winds, and 
unwholesome diet, imstead of retarding, tended to ad. 


duce even the gourmand, mach less the epicure, to ¢om+ 
mit an excess, enforee the adoption of temperance om 


‘seldom practised at home, is the whole, the sole, advan- 
tage to be derived from a continental residence. Tired 
of feeding wn flour, tortured into all the varied forms 
-ycleped macaroni, vermicclli, Jasague, tortellini, parpa- 

della, patta dé poglia, ravioliy and half a hundred other 
insipid dishes; and of devouring beccaficos, thrushes, 
and blackbirds, washed down by ungenerous liquids, 
misnamed» wines, I left the continent; my” stomach 
weakened’ by unsubstantial sustenance, and» my skin 

med’ by the gepeated and vigorous attacks of those 


Russia leather pi 
quito nets; which, 


and gauze curtains, entitled mus- 
more frequently serve to imprison 
your tormentot with you thay to exclude ‘him. 


~~ Returned, thank heaven! to my native land, FT resigned 


myself a willing victim to all the luxuries it ean boast. 
I offered up Whole hecatombs:of turtle and venison to 


of its table and fireside: what a guste, as, the 
. Italians say, did I indulge in sherry, madeira that 
had twice crossed and claret such-as never 
finds out of'Gre at Britain! the thin and acid beverage of 
the continent known by the namie of Bordeaux, bearing 
as little affinity to that excellentsyineas lachryma cbriati 


I contemplate an orchard Hetgfordshire, and. the:hop- 
grounds in Kent, than I had ever‘experienced in, viewing 
the orange groves and vineyards of southern climes; and 
a coal-fire was~hailed ae ap old fainilier, friend is wel- 
-comed aftet-a Jong absence. So much was my. amor 
patria increased by a -retupe to. its forts, that not 
even the opaque fog which presents itself, like a dense 


the November after my return, could disgust or alarms 
me. 1 ordered lights, shut opt the dey, and commanded 


ime than he could stay at home!” OF coursé it must 


he 


i Pry 


an extra luxurious dinner. In few monthe was 


holders of post 


rience I have aequired, if it were only fer the purpose of 
establishing twe facts, which many young men seem.#0. 


comfiture of time, that ruthless enemy, which has lately 
begun to press heavily on me. I endeavoured to kill 1 © 


from my easy chair, and, consequently, more than ever © 


“right merie” lucubratiogs, would favour the world, in © 


of the 


those who are the most opposed to it; arid. this virtue, so ~ 


does to champagne. With:how much,more pleasure didy 


malady; proving, mea as he might easily do, that « a 
nen from 


weary 
sé with that most fatiguing of all lives, a life of = 
pleasure, and suffering under its never-fuiling conse.’ 


cal air of the south, What its effect might have been, I... 
have yet to learn; for, E have been nearly frozen by the’ ~~ 
bise in the south of Franee; enervated almost to annihi- = ~ 
lation by the siroceo in Italy; reduced nearly to a state 
of fusion in Sieily; and seorehtd into a cinder in Spain 


years of absence, rather worse in health than when I left 


vance, the effects of that cruel enemy, time. Wine too 
sour to.admit of its copious use, food too insipid to ind. 


“Fe 


murderers of sleep, musquitos and sand-fliesy that so 
often destroyed mine, ‘in spite of all the futile aids of } 


appease the wrath of my long restricted and much ins 7 
jured appetite ; and felijmost sensibly that patriotic senti- “V7 
ment so. much lauded by poets:and orators, denominated 
. love of country; which is only.another term: for the love 


curtain of pea-soup, to my startled sight, ane morning in 


to render the fast duties to their dear masters, and. to #6” 
ceive the meed of their disintereated nervices. This ig 
an autobiographical-loving age: whyjahen, should I not 


* 


TERMS. / 
will 3 
| 
\ 
< 
4 
i 
ischarged Ir 
\ | 
| 
| 


ara tot 


the ghange pro- 
white facerhad, become 


recognised, so 
i in My outward man. 


a 


‘of atich rabicgind hoe, making the erst pale, one red;”’. 4 
*- my lank person, which, on arriving: from the continents 


resembled the portraits of + * the Jean and slippered 


loon,” gssumed a portly p 


rauce; and my feet, 
rofieters of ‘health, gave fiidications that good Wing 
d produced its certain effect, a severe fit of gout, which 
confined: me to the sofa, a resting-place che I 
now gentrall more than-half the y 

ange of air hiteitig been prescribed ‘for me, I lately 

ebded to this country seat of mine, which I have not. 
for “years;.and, pour paseer le femps, 
} French say, Ihave had the drawers of my old 
to chair,, and ‘have sought”) 


What minia 
sparkling 
tes! “What long ringlets of hair'of every 
e lightest shade of auburn (mhaliciously 

called red) the darkest the raven"s wing ! What 
and lopkets, were scatteréd around, with 

@terfal love und everlasting fidelity! which 
S@ternalfove ind’ ‘everlasting fidelity tiad-rarely withstood 
the 1 of months’ intimacy. What countléss. 
small White gloves! “What heaps-of purses, the 
kof delicate fingers! What piles of fans, the half. 
ofised ‘thefts of ballrooms, thefts so gently rebuked 

lariguidly ‘rédlaimed! What ‘koste of riband 
Lin the mazy dance! What girdtes, yielded with 
“Dlusti coy delay! with ‘boaquets of faded flowers 
to stock the herivs siccus of half the’ botanists in 
etapa and a profusion. of seals, with devices each 

than-the other! 
past, With’ all its long-forgotten pleasures 

pais, rose up to my imagination; recalled into life by 
= gages @’ amour, whith had, survived the passions 
“Were meant fo foster, but which sow so far fulfilled: 

eir -original destination, as to make their donors sud. 
ily<and vividly present to my memory, as though they 


- tha: Been summoned into a brief existence by the magical 


“wand-ef a necromancer. The loved—the changed—the 


before mg in pristine‘charms: and I felt to- 


“qwarts-each, ahd all, some portion of long vanished ten. 
_ derness revive in my breast. ‘Beautiful sex ! soothers in 
“eur difiction, and best enliveners‘in-our hours of happi- 
afl that I have known: of joy-on earth, T owe to your 
’ smiles, to your partiality ! 


"This miniature represenit##my first love, not the 


oF @my crade,puerile fancy; for what stripling has 
from fifteen to twenty, without having fa 
imeelf, at least half a dozen times, smitten with 
“tender passion? whit youth has ever be=n philosopher 
ehough te have resistedthe charms of an attractive 
nursery governess ; or the younger sister, or daughter, of 
the preceptor, under whose roof he studied lessons of love 
“and erudition at the same time ? , 
‘No—this picture ‘had nothing to do with such minor 
_ phantasi If represents her who engendered i@ me the 
first sentiment of attachment I ever experienced, 
the first woman that led me to anticipate withpleasurable 
_ feelings the holy state of wedluck, as a near, and not a 


i “perspective, good, as a happiness to be attained as speedily 


Hatureever formed. There ure the e 


. 88_possible, and not as a change of life to be endured, as 
“best it might, be, at some remote period. How vast is 
the difference, by the way, between a passion and a sen- 
“ timent! The first may be excited for an unworthy ob. 
_ ject, and in an unworthy mind; by a silly girl fora sillier 
_ boys but the second, can omly be inspired by a pure’ 
‘woman, and entertained by df honourable man. One of 
the many distinctions between the two sexes, is, that 
_ Women feel love as a sentiment; while with men, it isa 
“passion: hence, it takes deeper root, and is of longer 
_ duration, with them, than with us. But, in proportion 
to our intellectual cultivation, this peculiarity become 
‘Yess frequent ; for imagination and refinement once en- 
“listed beneath the banners of love, that becomes senti- 
ment, which, otherwise, would have been solely passion. 

. Bat, to return from this digression (and I warn my 
_Feaders, if I showld be so fortunate as to find any, that I 

am given to digress,) I now begin the narrative of my 

_ first love, verifying the words of the old French song— 

“ On.en sevient toujours, 
A ses premiers 

+. the original of the miniature now be- 
fore me, was-one of the fairest specimens of her sex that 

blue agheaven’s 

own cerulean hue, andthe cheek with its delicate tint, 
resembling the feaf of a newly blown rose. There are 
the long and silken tresses of li brown, that wan- 


over her finely rounded shoulders, descending to 


waist, whose exquisite qymmetry was anequaled. Well 
do I remember, when wne of those silken glossy ringlets 
. ‘was severed from her beautiful head, to fill the locket now 
before me! «Poor, dear Lowisa! how she leved me! 
“There is someiting soothing and delightful in the recol- 
of a pure-minded woman's a ; it isthe vasis 
in the desert of a worldly man’s life, to which his feelings 
: tora, for refreshment, when wearied with the unhallowed 
of this work-o’-day would not,volun- 
» tafily:relinqwish the memory of sa’s love fur all—all 
—what shall I sayt—Alas! my atlof enjoyment is now 


limited, that have little'to resign; butthat, and much, 


- 


much more, would suprender, sooner than part from the 
conviction that she loved me. 
Louisa Sydney. was’ not but she was 
« mild and gentle, beyond ion; yet her gentleness 
j-and amazing docility, had not 
for they originated in a perfwet freedom from selfishness, 
herto yield-her own wishes to those of the per- 
‘son she loved, a concession, not 
fhe absolutely lived for those 


to her; and had more 


perfectly with the peculiar character of her’ 


beauty. Hers was ngt a ujind prone to gloom, but of 
~ that subdued and tender order, which, like a. summer 
twilight, in itself beautiful, disposes all to,feel its mild 
-/and- sdothing influence. Qne could bot have ‘told. her, 
“with the slightest prospect of suecess, & ludicrous story, 
a whimsical qui or any one of the various bad jokes, 
“with which the ¢ ion of the generality of persens 
ia in gocicty. But, she was one, to whom the 
fairest flowers, the most imaginative poem, or the most 
belevated work.on practical holiness, would be felt to be 
appropriate offering. Strongly tinctured with romance, | 


jee Here is Nor2. 


of insipidity.in them, 


réason but of volition.« 


than in gratifying her’ ra 
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the ‘romanee.of youthful refinement, which is a natural 
attribyte of the*best. and purest of her sex, ere experience 
has driven the illusions of early youth away, Louisa | 
shank from the basy world, affrighted and stuhned with 
its turmoil; and opened her innocent heart to the con- 
of theicharms of natare, ‘ot 
thé God wh'ereuled them. 

What pictures we drew? not in a 
cottage, because she knew my lot ‘had rendered my home 


ble wbode. 


“A cottage,” — she often ‘said, “ overgrown with, 
bine, jessamine, and roses sheltered by a wood, with 
a clear stream gliding i in front of a garden, tédolent with 
flowers; this, dearest Harry, would’ be my choice!” 

And tr ‘od, dearest,” would I reply, ia ‘bantering 
“ should be milk, honey, and curds, with ‘new-laid 
eggs, and simple fruits.” 

oy * Welly such food would amply content me,” would 
*Louisa’say, “ but yoor sex are always thinking of a good 
dinner... Yet, would you all be better and happier, be- 
‘cause more healthy, if your diet was tore simple; but: 
yout yearn for the-flesh pots; the green fat of turtle, or 
“the white muscle of venison, tlie racy jaice of Spain's: 
vines, and the iced vintage of Frames, Ah, nade 
Harry— 


* These little things, disguise it how you can, 
These little things are dear to little man 


: Ye gods, what a twinge that wast it seemed as ite 
ed. hot knitting needle was shot-through’ my foot; and 
exclaniation it'occasidned brought my blockhead of” 
/a-sérvant in, with—* Ifyou please, sir, did you call 
Did I call? if Thad, he would not have been so prompt. 
in his attendance ; for, daring the last twenty years, 
have remarked, that séf¥ants rately come when one does- 
require them, and-always when one does not. Oh! this: 
plagay gout!’ how dependent it makes a man feel! for- 
not’only does it “ fill ell-his bones with aches, make him: 
roar,” but it impresses him with the agreeable conviction,. 
that if’ Spark from the fire should by chance be attracted. 
towards his gérinents, he might be consumed at Icisure,. 
‘anless some setvant should arrive to bis rescue. Ah! 
se did I nag‘marry ? why not have secured to myself a. 
mate, 4 licensed nurse, whose duty, if not pleasure,. 
it Wo have been, to have watched the paroxysms of 
this fearful malady, and to have noted the want of philo-. 
sophy with w they were endured?. People are- 
always’so phi ically stoical to the sufferings of 
their ear and dear relatives, and so ready to accuse: 
“of not bearing the ills to flesh is heir with 
ming equanimity. Another ye gods, 
what martyrdom! 
_!Psha, psha, at this rate say will never be 


tat 


z made. “ Taunt mieuz,” says my tired, if not tiresome 


reader. Let me see, where was 1? Poor, dear Louisa! 
we thought aot of gout in her day; mo, no, nor of the 
necessity of easy chairs, in which persons are most un- 
easily placed; n sofas, reclined on which, a wretch 
suffers more than on the bed of Procrastes.. In her day, 
[ only remembered that I had fect for dancing. Now, 
“Lord help me, when I lock en my swollen and bandaged 
foot, which resembles a bloated Esquimaux child, I can 
Hardly believe that I ever could have sported “on the 
tight fantastic toe,” or “ brashed the dew-drops from the/ 
grass atearly morn.” In Lovisa’s time, bus little con- 
templated my present state of purgatory, as I then aban-\, 
doned mysclf to the indulgence which has entailed on me 
these sufferings. The indulgences of the heart then 
occupied me more than those of the stomach: would that 
the former had always constituted my enjoyment! 

But to resume. Let me open this pack-t of letters, 
written with a crow quill. How delicate is the writing 
and the riband that holds them together, couleur de rose, 
like the cheek of the fair writer when they were penned 
that cheek—what is it now? Poor, dear Louisa! 

Here is the first letter she,ever wiote me, for I see I 
numbered them. 
“I fear you will think ine tne lightly won, and blame 
‘my impradenee in answering the note you placed in my 
hand on leaving the ball, “That note tas told me all that 
I longed to know, which I hoped, yet doubted. And yet 

a feeling of remorse poisoned my enjoyment while read- 
ing it; for, conscience whispered that I ought not to have 
received it, and that in perusing it,I violated the duty L 
owe dear mamma. Every word of kindness from her 
(and never ‘does she speak to me save in kindness) seems 
to reproach me for this duplicity. Do let me tell her; or, 
better still, coufess to her yourself, that you love me; for 
there is something that looks like guilt in mystery, which 
renders it abhorrent to me.” 

Poor dear Louisa! 

“What a delightful picture you have drawn of our 
fature lives!) But can you, dearest Hurry, give up the 


und brilliant world, whieh you enjoyed with 


such a zest, to retire to some sequestered home with me? 
T rejoice that you like green fields, trees, Gowers, and © 
birds, almost as much as I do.” * (Poor dear soul! I had 
persuaded “her, and amyself too, that I was a perfect 
Corydon). “ From my infancy 1 had felt delight in 
them, and this sympathy in our tastes is @ hew link in 
the chain of affection that binds us. J thoaght, but per- 
haps it was only fancy, that ‘you looked pale last night, “| 
and this thonght haunted my pillow.” (Poor Louisa, if 
she saw me now, with this rabicund face!) “1 hope you 


he are not ill, dear Henry ; or if ill, that you will not make 


light of your indisposition. Now that you know the hap- 
piness of apothér depends on you, must be careful of © 
your health: It is by suggesting tome a similar reflec- 
tion, that dear good mamma makes me submit fo a thou. 
sand disagreeable remedies for colds ha and anti- 
détes-againgt vatching them. 
Ts it hot even mofe culpable ‘of whe to write to you 
clandestinely, than to #eccive Jour Netters?” (I had 
postponed declaring in form to her’ mother, purposely 
that lemight enjoy the selfish tifi¢ation of triomphing 
over Louisa’s repugnance to the ‘maintenance of dur 
secret correspondence.) * Indeed Harry 1 must write 
to you‘no more until mamma knows ull; for, she is {oo 
confiding and indulgent to be deceived by her child, on 
whoin she has lavished syeh unremitting care and affec- 
tion, Lknow nowhow Pehall acquire courage to place 
this note in your band; there is ‘something so unfemi- 
nine, so indelicate, in acting thug; and in the presence,. 
too, of the dear parent 1 am deéeiving, that blush for 
- myself. Do not, dearest Harry, think ill of me, that my 
attachment to you has conquered the reserve of 


r Louisa, 


--~.When Louisa has thus spoken to me, 


years ! Well, 


* the lives of their defunct progenitors. 


Dear, gentle soul! J. thipk I see eget now, with 
deep, earnest look ‘tenderness with which I so | 

caaght her beaatifuljeyes fixedion my face 
hang me, 1 am not playing! the woman, and Weeping 
for a poor dear girl that has inher gfivé-these forty 
not 80 much softness left . 
‘in my Pugged girl nieeted\ to be 
loved and lamented, it was Louisa Sydney. 

I complied with her desire, and told her mother of our 
attachment.a week sooner than, I had intended, . The . 
(good lady seemed nearly as much hurt as surprised, that 


her daughter should have avowed a preference | for any _ 


man without having first consulted hér; but, a tear and 
‘a kiss from Louisa, and a few civil speeches from 


“madé our peace, and all was soon’ couleur de-rose again, 


“Mr. Lyster,” siid Lady Sydney, “in confiding 
child to you,-I give you that which is dearer to me than 
life itself. Louisa’s feelings are as delicate as is, alas! 
her frame; neither are formed to resist even the breath 
of unkindness. Watch over her happiness, be careful of 

exposing her fragile. health to any sudden changes of. 


“temperature, and forget not that you have a precious but 


tender plant : she requires a never-eeasing care, but will 
amply reantd you for it, if it please the Almighty to'spare 
her to you.” 

__ There was a solemnity i in the fond mother’s appeal that 
threw a damp over my joy; but, when I saw the bright 
rose blooming on the cheek of my betrothed, and marked 
the lustre of her beautiful eyes, I attributed Lady Syd- 
ney’s warning to the anxiety of maternal affection, and 
almést: smiled at hervthinking Louisa a sickly plant. 
The natural docility of this lovely girl, operated upon by 
her strong affection for my unworthy self, gave me a most 
despotic empire over her; and I,had the weakness of 
being proud of displaying’it even to her mother.. How 
‘often have I seen the cheek flush, and a tear start, into 
the eye of Lady Sydney, when, to gratify some capriee 


_of mine, her too gentle daughter has neglected some wise 


precaution relative to her health, which I deemed super- 
fluous, though it was urged with anxiety by the alarmed 
Louisa had reproached me for this conduct, saying, 
How can arty, make me act, even in trifles, con- 


trary to mamma’s advice. I cannot bear to see her look 


distressed or apprehensive; though I believe there is no- 
cause, for I feel well, quite well, and so happy!” » 

How her soft lustrous eyes beamed on me with in- 
creased tenderness, as she referred to her happiness,. 
implying that I was its source. 

“Jt is my dear mother’s excessive love for. me that 
wakes her see danger where none exists; yet it is cruel, 
‘it is ungrateft,! of me, not to avoid exciting her apprehen- 
sions. J] imagine myself in her place—and well can I 
fancy how I should feel at seeing a stranger come and 
usurp the authority, the love, all that had previvusly been 
exclusively mine. To resign this empire over the heart 
and conduct of an only child, must be a bitter feeling, 


until time’ has softened it. Why, then, take this onge- 


nerous pleasure, dear Harry, in putting your wishes in 


- competition with hers ; knowing, as you too well do, that 


I cannot resist following yours, though i am not ungrate- 
ful enough not to suffer a painful sense of remorse while 
disobeying hers.” 


laugh her_out of her scruples, calling her mother's pre- 
cafitions absurd, and her remedies the quackeries of an 
old. woman. Many were the stupid pleasantries, and bad 
jokes, which ! lavished on the subject; and derived an 
idle and guilty gratification from continually proposing 
plans of amusement, in opposition to the watchful care of 
Lady Sydney. It appeared to me that Louisa’s affection 
for me wiis most strongly displayed, when it led her to 
thwart the counsel of one, whose slightest wish she had 
hitherto joyfally obeyed; consequently my vanity and 
selfishness (and I had, Heaven knows, an undue portion 
of both,) led me to induge in this puerile, this unworthy 
gratification, eyen at the expense of the feelings of the 
creature dearest to me on earth. 

Lady Sydney, however, bore all my guilty perversity 
with exemplary patience. It was plain, that seeing the 
extent of her daughiter’s attachment to me, she stifled her 
own sentiments, rather than risk becoming a subject of 
contention between us ;.and frequently yielded her better, 
wiser judgment, in preference to wounding Louisa’s feel. 
ings, by disputing mine. iS 

Yet, notwithstanding little altercations, or rather a 
forced submission to my will, how happy was the period 
that followed the acceptance of my proffered hand! 
Thongh we met every day, and passed nearly the whole 
of it together, still I insisted on Louisa’s writing to me; 
and now, that our engagement was ratified by her mo- 
ther, she poured forth, with the artless warinth of youth. 
ful innocence, the expression of her sentiments. Ay, 


those. were happy days, yet I thought not so then, for I - 
was antigipating the stilf'happier period when I should 


call this angelic creature mine. How often have I since 
reproached myself for not or sufficiently prized 
them! How often have I teealled each word and look 
of her, whose every word and look gave me rapture. 


But such is man, never content with the present, always. 


looking to the future, that mysterious future, whose se- 
crets, could he but divine them, would make the present 
appear blissful, 

I had no father to consult, a large fortune at my own 
disposal, and, as parsimony was not then among my 
faults\I gave Lady Sydney curte blanche for the mar- 
riage settlements. Title deeds were placed in the hands 
of the lawyers, those gentlemen, so blamed. by impatient 
lovers, and commended by prudent parents, whose dis. . 
agreeable duty apparently. consists, not ouly in seeing 
that no r be committed by contracting. parties, but . 
in discovering that some oversight has taken place in. 


Jewels and carriages were ordered, our portraits were 
exchanged, by which I béeame possegsed of the beautiful 


‘ miniature now before me ; all (except the long ringlet of 


fair hair, gnd ‘her letters) that remains to remind me of 
as lovely and pure @ creature as ever returned to that 
heaven from-which, while on earth, she seemed an exile, 
The days of courtship are proverbial for their brevity 
and sweetness; mine passed with a velocity, that now 
appears like quick fleeting visions of sleep, though. I 
then'often murmored at their slownoss. The twelfth 
of next thonth,” have I often exclaimed, * oh! would to 
heaven it were arrived (it was the period fixed on for 
our marriage); how intolerably slow appeara the pro- 
gress of time!” When I thys vented my imputience, 
Louisa would rebuke me,and-say it wes. wicked, it was 
to as-every hour marked 


ral 


tot 


with res now, I seem to sec her angel face, 


and t volte, whose tones:wére 
ear, though long and dreary years Have, 
over my liead since she was laid in the grave, | 


had» one evenifg to go on the water the 

fallowing day, and to dine at Richmond, Louisa Jooked, 
forward with alwiost childisly pleasure to this excUrsion, 

asshe longed ty be in the country again, even for a few 

‘houts. I despatched my groom with a letter to order 

ner.to be, prepared for us,.and we talked over our pa: 
with ‘anticipations of delight, © 

g _ The. next morning, the weather was sultry and c 


and Lady 3 dney proposed the postporiement ie our 


more favourable day: F°fan saw 
in. Louisa’s;sweet face, and this—but 
the avowal 1—With the wilfulneds that 
had so frequently\Jed me to oppose the prudent 
tions of Lady Sydney, 1 was now induced to over 
oS mets and to insist on our going. Loui 


which, from time-to time, Lady Sydney regarded tlie 
overcast sky, 
te We pgssed a delightful day, ‘rambling in the autiful 
environs of Richmond; Louisa leaning on my afm, and 
her.dove-like eyes secking sympathy in mine aft every 
new feature of the enchanting landseape. 4 
Who that has ever enjoyed the pure. of'a 
walk, in a beautiful country, with the woman Ike loves, 
ean forget it in afler years? Every word she futtured, 
every change of her lovely face, is remeinber “d nie, 
more freshly, oh ! how much more freshly, than cir. 
cumstance of my later life. How often have they /been re- 
called, and dwelt on, as only the words and looks of her 
_we have first loved ever are. . 
“ When I feel as now, dear Harry,” said Louies, lay- 
‘ing her small white hand on my arm, “the vast good- 
ness of Providence in not Jeaving me a single wish 
unsatisfied, I have a sort of superstitious dread, a shrink. 
ing presentiment, that such happiness. is too exquisite 
for this world, and, that it cannot endure, My very souls 
seems to imbibe rapture from the glories of the sky and 
earth, and to expand in love to the Creator, for endowing 
me with this ecstatic feeling for his works. My’ eyes 
Mare gladdened with the all- enchanting scene around us; 
and you, dearest, are near me to share this happiness ! 
Oh! who can regard that blue sky, and the soft yet vivid 
tints of the many-coloured foliage, the verdant lawns, 
whence a. thousand odorous flowers, and that limpi 
river, whose glassy water scems formed to mirror 
lovely scenes on its margin, without feeling an adora: 
tion for the Power that created them? Yet, in the mi 
of the tender, overflowing sense of gratitude with boas | 
such objects inspire me, is mingled u sadness, as I reflect 
on the unecrtainty of life; and that, at a few hours’ 
notice, we may be summoned to quit this beauteous, 
joyous earth, the blue ahd smiling skies, and those dearer 
to us—oh! how much dearer!—than earth or sky. Be- 
fore ¥ knew you, my Harry, often contemplated death, 
and never with dread; but, now, I shrink from it with 
dismay ; for to leave you would be worse than death.” 
; I chided her for these gloomy forebodings, but she re- 
turned to them. 

“% I have frequently thought,” continued she, “ that we 
do not talk of death sufficiently often, What would be said 
of the unkind friend, who, knowing that a long and in. 
evitable journey must part him for years from some dear, 
dear object, should neglect to speak of it to her; or to 
leave her the memory that they had together made pre. 
parations for it? It is thus, Harry, that I would wish 
for us, to think of that longer journey, that bitter and 

“fearful separation, death, that the survivor may have the 
consolation, and a blessed one it is, of knowing that the 
departed went not forth, without having often thought of, 
and prepared for, the inevitable parting. Yet, 

hough I have dreaded death since I have known you, I 
still think, that blessed are they who die young, ere yet 
life has lost any of its charms, or that the eye has 
learned to look on nature without delight, or the heart 
to kindle at its beauties without gratitutude. 1 met these 
lines the other day— 

‘Who diés in youth ’scapes many wretched hours, 

And goes unschooled in truths long’life must Naat 

Truths, that once known, each fair illusion flies, 

Never again to cheat us into jo 

The early dead know not that ‘at car die, 

And yet the hearts, that cherished it, survive : 

They think not smiling friendship can deceive, 

Nor that the ties of blood, by nature wrought, 

Are weak as cords made uf the ocean’s foam, 

Which e’en the first rude fitful blast can break ; 

Or like snow wreaths that melt before the’sun, 

Dissolving till no trace is left behind, 

No, to die early is to ’seape much pain, 

And pass away, with all youth’s gifts still with us; 

Leaying a sweet thongh mournful memory 

Of our young lives, to be forever kept 

In hearts, that loved us, while we tarried here.’ 

And, as I perused them, I felt that to die young is better 
than to survive happiness.” 


her for thus dwelling on so painful‘a subject, I could not 
banter her, as was my wonted custom, whenever she w: 
more.than usually pensive, Lady Sydney interrupted 
us, by entreaties to return home; she saw storms and 
rain menacing in every cloud that floated over our heads, 
yet I lingered, in spite of her anxiety to embark, smil- 
ing at her fears. The unusual exercise had heated, as 
well as fatigued my gentle love; her mother, soon after 
we had entered the boat, remarked that she appeared 
flushed; a term I was inclined to cavil with, as I thought 
1 had never seen Louisa look so lovely before, the 
heightened tint of her cheeks imparting an increased 
brillianey to her eyes. 

We had only pro¢eeged ‘halfway to London, when the 
threatening clouds poured a deluge; and, in a few mi- 
nutes, Louisa was drenched by its torrents... How did I 
now reproach myself for my obstinacy, in having foreed 
her mother to consent to this party, The alarmed 
glances with which she examined her daughter's face, 
seemed prophetic of some impending evil. I caught the 
infectious fear, which not all the smiles of the fair object 
of jt could pacify; and, with a bitter feeling of self- 
reproach, I mentally promised that never again would I 
expose her to a similar Ginger, hy my’ wilfulness. 

All the remedies used by the doting mother to avert 
the ecdpsequences of this disastrous day, proved unavail- 


There was something so sweet, though mournful, in _ 
the tones of her voice, that though I attempted to chide’ : 


cing. The next foufid in a fever, aud her mother 


| 
| 
letters) in ‘delicate ‘hand writing, tied’ up with ribands ot 
as dye, met my pensive: gaze; -gentle ghosts o! 
ee my wishes; and we embakked at Whitehall stairs, in 
high -epirits, notwithstanding the alarmed glance@ with 
‘ 
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- how fearful was the contrast ! 
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alinost hardly dared-to meet Lindy Sydney, 
and yet I ould not’ bear to absent myself from: her. 
house. I felt that to my perverseness all the misery now 
impending over this late happy home wae to be attri... 
bated; and, as éach day increased the danger, prayed, 
with my very humbled to the dust, and in’a bitter.’ 
ness of spirit rarely felt, and never to be described, that. 
Louisa might be spated.’ Her reason never’ lefther for'a 
nioment; and she soon ‘became fully aware that her! 
hours were numbered. She entreated to be allowed to 
see me: and I was summoried to her chamber. 
“I fourid her ‘recliried on a sofa; the hectic blosh of 

fever ‘on her chéek, and her beautiful ‘eyes’ sparkling 
with ant dnearthly lustre. A tear dimmed their radiance 
a’ she gazed on me; and her lip trembled with emotion, 
as she placed her barning and already nearly transparent 
hand within ‘mine. Seeing ‘that I was almost over- 
whelmed by the agony of my feelings, she tried toregain 
coffiposure, and whispered to me— 

Remember, dearest, that’ our separation is not to be. 


'@ternal; for, thongh f cannot stay with you om earth, 


you will, through the Divine ‘mercy, come’ to me, where 
rio more partings are. I die young, sin or sorrow have 
not blighted me; I die beloved, too, and is not this to 

happy? You will remember me, Harry, going dowiflto 


_ the grave in my youth, leaving behind me no one to 


blame my life, and some dear, oh! how dear, objects to 
mourn its brevity. Comfort my ‘poor niother when I am 
gone, and prove, dearest Harry, that you truly loved me, 
by -so regulating | your life on earth, that we may be 
united i in heaven.” 

‘ Exhausted by the exertion of speaking, she fainted. 
The physicians drove me from the chamber: and I never 
saw’ my angelic Louisa again, until Death had 
her in his cold embrace. 

On the twelfth of July, —93, ae breathed her’ last, 
that day, which was to have-seen our hands joined at the 
altar ; that day, whose tardy approach I had so often im- 
patiently longed for, and impiously blamed for its delay, 
saw her a corse. Oh! Louisa, sainted love of my youth, 
thé onwonted tears that fill these aged eyes, prove that 
years, long years, have not banished your cherished 
image from my heart. 
~ IT have been recalled from the mournful past to the 
dreary present, by the indiscreet entrance of my id 
servant, who had to repeat his usual phrase of “ Did yo 
call, sir?” twice, before I was aware of his <presence. 
The blockhead found ine weeping passionately ; and it 
was one of the exclamations wrung from me by grief, 
that he mistook for a call. His louk of surprise and pity 
angered me. “Go away, go away, and be —-— to you!” . 
was the uncourteous exclamation which drove him and 


his pity away; and left me looking -very fovlish, and 


feeling not a little ashamed at having been caught weep- 
ing like a blubbering schoolboy. Hang the fellow! what 
will he, what can he think, has occasioned my grief? 
‘He’ ll be sure to imagine that my tears and exclamations 


‘were wrung from me by pain. ‘This is too vexatious; I 


would not have even such a lout suppose that physical 
‘suffering could wring a tear from me. <A'nd yet, if he 
knew that his old gouty master has been weeping for a” 
muiden who has been more than forty years in a 
‘grave, it would make the rascal laugh. Faith, there is 
something ludicrous in my weakness, I must confess ; 
yet, such was the vividness with which memory brought 
back old thoughts and feelings, that I forget I am an old 
“man. 

' Nevertheless, there is a pleasure, though it is a very 
melancholy une, in remembering the days of our youth, 
those days when we could fcel—meatally, I mean; for, 
most assuredly, senility is not devoid of its physical sen- 
sations, however its intellectual ones may be blunted. My 
regrets remind me of the old French woman, who said, 


‘“ Ah que je regrette tes bons vieux temps lorsque j’ etois si 
‘malheureuse." Let mo, then, prolong this luxury of wo, 


by recurring again to my poor lost Louisa. 1 could not 


“bear that she should be consigned to “ the narrow house” 


without my once more looking at that angel face. I 


“watched an opportunity when her heart-broken mother 


had been reinoved, in a state of exhaustion, from the 
chamber of death, for I dared not meet her there. I en- 
tered it with a heart bowel down by sorrow, and trem. 
bling limbs that almost refused to bear their wretched 


master, 


It was early morn, a soft balmy suinmer's morn, when 
all nature seemed to awaken with renovated charms, 
while she, the fairest of nature’s works, was faded for 
ever. Though in London, the little garden into which 
the windows of the room opened, seemed as vernal and 
retired as if it belonged to the country. This garden 


“had been the favourite retreat of Louisa; it was filled 
with plants and rare flowers, the greater part of which 


had been raised by her own fair hands. They were 
now in all their bloom, and redolent sith fragrance, the 
dew-drops spurkling on their leaves, while she—oh, God ! 
I drew near the bier, and 
looked on that still lovely face. How cald; how marble 
like, was its repose; yet so exquisitely soft was the cha. 
racter of her beauty, that it more resembled sleep than 


~ death. While I gazed on that countenance which the 
- cold dark grave was so soon to hide from me for ever, the’ 


birds which she had been accustomed to feed came gaily 
chirping to the window; and even ventured to pass the 
sill, chirping still more loudly, as if to claim their wonted 
repast. The gaiety of their notes almost maddened me; 
and I rose, like a maniac, to chase them, and close the | 
windows, which had been opened when Lady Sydney 


~ had withdrawn. .Again I turned to gaze on that cold, 


pale fuce, which seeined to exert a magical power over 
my senses. 
.“ No, she cannot he gone from me for ever,” said ki 


ad ‘How could I bear existence without her? How think 


that hours, days, weeks, months, years, are to pass away, 
and I never inore to sec her, who was the light of any 
eyes, the joy of my heart! Oh! speak to me, angel of 
my life! give me some sign that / am not all, all forgot- 
ten bad 
While I apostrophised the beautiful statue before me, 
whose Promethean spark was extinguished for ever; a. 


~ musical eloek on the chimney-piece commenced playing 
‘her favourite air—an air to which we had both often list. 


ened in happy hours, 1 almost expected it would awake 
her, so powerfully did its sound bring back the past ; and) 
for the moment drive away the fearful reality of the pre-. 
sent. Ae I gazed on her fuce, a fly, a large blue fly, 
her pale lip, and me to the 
trut 

What, is she alréady, even ite my presence, to 


away the “Bit. it retained its place until 
my hand ¢ame alinost in contact, with it; and oply fled 
when that hand fell on the Jip it would have saved from 
profanation. Its icy, tigid touch, seemed to freeze my 
blood ; and she I loved—yes, loved to,adoration, became 


oh, God! that I should have felt it—an object of fear. 


I rushed from the room is a state of distraction : and 
a violent brain fever. released me, for some weeks, from 
_the consciousness of suffering. 

‘Tenever again saw Lady Sydney,"for she left England 
in a-short time.after her daughter's death: and died at 
' Nice, within six months. of the period that consigned 
Louisa to the grave, Before she quitted London she’ 
‘addressed to me a mournful, but a kind letter, in which 
she enclosed the following stanzas, which were found in 
the deskof my lost aud last 
“she we wrote. 

THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER, - 
Oh! lay me‘ not in the dark vault, 
some sequester’d verdant spot, 
Where the pale moon her beams can shed. 


~Llove to think "twill shine upon 


.. The turf that soon will hide this breast, 
When I, within the silent grave, 
Have found forgetfulness and rest. © 


Be placed around my humble grave, - 
For, ah! in quitti this fair earth, 
_. What pleased in life I still would crave, 
And yet one other bous I'd 
dying bless’d him—now is past 
The bitterness of death—farewell ! 

Heigh-ho! how melancholy Iam—lI did not think I 
had so much feeling left in my heart; I thought it had 
all centred in my toe, which hep dawns been the most 
sensitive part about me. Bless me! what a rueful figure + 
the too faithful mirror opposite to me reflects ! the eyes 
nearly as red as the cheeks, and the nose redder than 
either. And this, is the face that poor dear Louisa de- 
lighted to look on! She was right; it is better to die 
young than to outlive ai/ one loved, and all that rendered 
one loveable. She went down to her grave in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, a ready-made angel, wanting only 
the wings;.and she yet exists in my fond memory as she 
was, young, and ob, how lovely !—while / have survived 
every vestige of good looks, and am almost disposed to 
rejoice that ske cannot behold the hideous old man yon- 
der mirror shows me. 

How absurd it is to see a red-faced, fat-paunched 
sexagenarian weeping! | Faith, I’m ashamed of myself; 
so, one glance more at that swect mild countenance, and 
back that and her hair and letters go to their drawer, in 
the old escritoire; there to remain until my jackanapes 
of an heir consigns them to the flanies, with, probably, 
sundry laughs at his old uncle, whom he cannot fancy 
ever having been other than such as he knew him, and 
unmindful that a day will come when he, too, will be an 
old man. 


MY SECOND LOVE. 

Well, T think I may venture to recount the story of 
my second love, without the fear of becoming lachrymase. 
‘No, no! Arabella Wilton, who was its.object, never 
brought a serious thought into my head, unless it was on 
the folly of mankind in general, and mine in particular, 
for being so easily made the dupes of such women. 

In jastice to my fidelity and sensibility, I ought to 
state, that I sincerely mourned for my poor lost Louisa, 
during two long dreary: years; and I was romantic 
enough to believe that I never could love again ; a belief 
that most persons similarly situated are apt to indulge 
ufitil experience proves its fallacy. 


Here is the portrait of Arabella: the artist has caught | 


the half-imperious yet winning expression of her sparkling 
black eyes, which seemed to say, ag plain as ever such 
orbs could speak, “ Resist me if you can.” | What a pro- 
fusion of raven tresses fall around that oval face! how 
rich is the sunny tint of her cheek, and the ripe crimson 
of her lips ; lips that ‘never opened except to smile or give 
utterance to some sprightly badinage, whose malice, as 
the French call it, was forgiven in consideration of the 
beautiful mouth that originated it. Arabella was the 
very opposite of the gentle Louisa; she commanded, 
rather than won, her admirers intd love, and seemed so 
certain of their hearts, and gave so little security of yield- 
ing hers in exchange, that she kept them (and she had 4 
not a little battalion) in a perpetual state of gui vive. 

The seutiment, if such it might be called, that Arabella 
inspired, was a much more common one thay real affec- | 
tion. Her admirers commenced with love for der, but 


-ended in love for themselves ; ax she was eminently skilled 


in wielding that powerful weapon, l’ amour propre, and 
by its judicious treatment rarely failed togain an empire 
over those she wished to influence. The equal encov- 
ragement she“dininigtered to all whom she desired to 
enchain, rendered the chase of her heart as exciting as— 
what shall I say—I have it—a fox chase; if so homely a 
simile may be allowed to be’ addressed\ to so dignified a 
theme; and like that exciting amusement, vanity creat- 
ing the desire of surpassing all competitors, furnished the 
chief charm of the pursuit. Scarcely @day, nay, an hour, 
elapsed, that each candidate for her favour did not imagine 
himself the preferred ; and-did not inwardly smile at the 
vanity of his slighted rivals, while she was secretly laugh- 
ing ut them all, having predetermined to wed the richest, 
whoever he might be.JAf I called and found her with 
only her aunt, she never failed to amuse me with piquant 
anecdotes illustrative of the betise of Lord’ Henry, or pun- 


' gent satire against Sir John ; though herattention to each 


of these worthies had excited my jealousy the day before. 
Nay, 80 adroitly did she point out all the ridiculous defects 
in their characters, manners, and appearance, that she. 
not only quieted my jealous fears, but actually created in 
me’a degree of commiseration for these unhappy wights ; 
thoagh, truth to say, I was never more amused, or more ; 
ee to admire Arabella, than when she was using 
in the armoury of her wit, in attacking my 
riva 
It never for one moment oecurred to me, that her. 
hypocrisy, in thus ridiculing those whom she openly 
encouraged, was reprehensible ; or that, probably, she 
was equally severe in her animadversions on. me during 
my absence. No: vanity, gratified vanity, prevented my 
discovery of aught, except that she was charming, and 
that J must be the’preferred, or she would néver have thus 
selected me as the confidant of her real opinion of her 
admirers... Nay, am.persuaded, that had my best friend 


|. jected tothem. I 


4 
4. 


ridicule, 1 ‘should Save dishiliawed the assertion ; and 
attributed it to some little feeling of envy or. jealousy jon 
the part of the ‘narrator, . Such»is the confidence vanity. 
gives a man, not.in the sincerity of his mistress; but: in 
the irresistible power of his.own attractions. Lord Heury 
and Sir John were, nevertheless, the wnly formidable 
rivals among the traimof her danglers;not.that they 
-were superior in either mental or, personal attractions.to 


the rest, but simply: because they, were richer, Lord 


Henry bad Jately inherited a veryJarge fortone from. an 
old bachelor uncle, and was consequently considered an 
excellent parti; and Sir John was in possession of a clear 
twenty thousand a year, a possession which in those days, 
no leas than in these, rendered the possessor.very. popular 
with all ladies-whe to give, or were. tobe given in 
marriage. Neither; of these admirers had. as yet. asked | 
for Arabella’s hand, save for a contre dance; and she was _. 
skilfully playing them off against each other and me,.in 
order to elicit a demand for her band for life. Yet, this 
maneuvre, J, in my infinite wisdom, never once sus- 
pected; but, vain. men (and I confess I was one) exer 
were and will be fools, to the end of the chapter. 

At this epoch, Lord Henry was called.away by the — 
illness of his father, and Sir-John had taken his departure 
to attend the Newmarket meeting. The field was con- 
sequently left open to me, and I determined on making 
the best use of my time to, bring Arabella to a decision in 
my ‘fayour before the return of my rivals. How delight. 
ful, thought I, to,witness their .mortification. and disap- 
pointment at my success; and with this laudable motize 
—and I verily believe it was the predominant, if not the 
sole one—I looked forward to proposing to enter a state 
in whicis the whole happiness or misery of life depends 
on the selection of the object with whom it is to be shared, 
and the respect as well as affection entertained for her, 
Yet, if all ubout to assume the holy tie of matrimony 
were to analyse their motivés for seeking it, how few 
would find them. etand the test of reason; or how few 
dare to conjecture the probable duration of the sentiment 
—if sentiment such fancies may be denominated—that 
led to it. 

Bat 2 truce to moralising, and back to my story. On 
my next visit to Arabella, after the departure of Lord 
_ Henry and Sir John, she received me with even more 
"than her usual kindness; congratulated me that } could 
exist-without attending Newmarket, protesting that: she 
held in horrer the votaries of eat gh who, she said, 
seldom pussessed as much intellig as the quadrupeds 
on whom they betted thousands, and possessed infinitely 
less sagacity than the bipeds. in the shape of grooms, who 
outwitted them. Severe animadversions on her absent’ 
admirers, and implied compliments on my superiority, 
encouraged me to make her the proposal of my band.- I 
said all that ig customary to say on such oceasions, when 
a man is, or fancies that he is, cnamoured; bat, while 
uttering these platitudes, F could not help thidking how 
different had becn my sensations when making a similar 
declaration to my first love, my(gentle, lost Louisa. Nor 
could I avoid observing, how differently the proposal was 
received. Here was no tremulous sensibility, no bashful 
timidity, no tears starting from the downcast lid, and, 
like a pearly dew-drop, stealing over a eheek of rose. No, 
her grandmother, had she- been alive, could not have been 
more perfectly unembarsassed; though, after the pause 
of a few.moments, she affected (and even I, infatuated as 
I was, yet saw it was affectation) to look down and mur- 
my something about “the unexpectedness of my pro- 
posal.” 

“Then, am I to understand that it is disagreeable to 
you,” said I, piqued by her want of feeling. 

. “ Disagreeable ?” repeated the syren, “ what a word !” 
and she placed her small white’ hand in mine, as she 
turned away her head, to conceal, zot her blushes, 
her want of them. I was fool enough to throw 
on my knees before her; by Jovéy at this mo 
very thought of such an attitude gives me a twi 
foot, There again—what a.herrible shooting 
that blockhead, John, has fet the time elapse ft 
me my colchicum. he at last— 
do, sirrah! . 

Weil, let me was I when 
put it all out of my head—oh! I have it—I 
knees, kissing the little hand she abandoned 
her head averted, pr. y to hide a smile. 
umph or ridicule, when a load voice in 


time to start on my begs, and look nearly 
as—my lady love,’ese her bustling aunt 
ment,.to announce that a letter had just reached her, re. 
quiring their jmmediate presence at Cliftob, where a near 
relative was dangerously ill. She had sen 
horses, and desired her niece to comme 
for her journey. gWhile madume la tante 
ante-room to give orders to her femmedech 


in fofm. 
“ Why not make it now and in 

declare our mutual affection and enga 
“Oh no, on no-aecount,” replied the deceiver, “ you 
know. how precise and prudish thy aunt is,” (and 
that [ was utterly ignerant of thesd features of her cha- 
racter.was very true, for I had seen even the most 
remote symptom of them in the 
never forgive us,” pursued Arabella, “ If she knew that 
you had proposed to..me before y@u had asked her per. 
mission; so pray don’t commit Write her a form 
proposal, and»name the settlements you intend!to ma 
for, though J, dear Henry; dé not regard such mat 
she, I blush to say, regardg little else (avarice being 
tting. sin of the old), dnd we must conciliate her 
here was something ant to my feelings 
this cold, calculating polfgy : and yét, fool as I w 
attributed the confidence d in me hy the niece, 
relative to her avnt’s merce disposition, to her affec. 
tion for me, ‘Thus, are we Ready to be misled by 
our vanity 


after expressing, with all the. 
usual to the occasion, my at- 
I offered settlements so liberul, 


‘nary for the marriage conld ‘be finally arranged. 


fo 


red the apart. 


lady.) “She would” 


*Thus, instead ofthe few 


Day after day.elapsed withont bringing Tie 


reply from the aunt, whose silence seemed most 


countable... Various and painful were the teflections it 
occasioned me, the prominent one being regret for having 
made the offer ; for. | now began to feel that, when no 
longer present to dazzle me by her beanty, or to amyse * 
me by her satirical sullies, Arabelfa’s fascinations 
forgotten, and little or uo semblance-of passion in my 
breast reminded me ;that I had. once fanoied she was 
dear to me, I almost wished that the-aunt would refuge: 


her consent; though some little feeling of humiliation we i 


to. what Lord Henry would say, or Sir Joh» think of me, 
as @ rejected . suitor, | crossed my mind each time I a 
dulged the yague hope. 

At length, after many days of - suspense, a ‘letter: wae 


brought me from, Mrs, Spencer, apologising for not Trav.” e 


ing sooner replied to me ; but stating, that the immine 
danger of her relative had driven every thought, 1 Tot 
nected with him, oof her head; that as he was not 


convalescent, she { irned’with pleasure to: imy hal, 
admitted. the libezality .of the’ settlement. ‘offered,’ 


would be in London in & day or two, when every pr 


My feelings on reading this characteristic epistie were 

any thing bat of a joyous nature. It was unaccompanied 

by a single line, or even message from Arabella, indeed 


her name did not even once occur in the. letter, an omis- | 


‘sion that both offended and disgusted me. 


They arrived-in two days, and I almost, got rid, of. my’. 


doubts and. fears, when J, saw Arubella, in increased 
beauty and animation, meet my greetings .with 
pressed symptoms of complacency. The agmamgements- 


for our marriage were put en izgin; but; with what dif. 


ferent feelings did I enter into:them, to those whieh ‘i ine! 
fluenced me on the former occasion, ‘Though. J 
admired Arabella’s beauty,.and felt her fascination, yet. 
the passion she excited, if passion it might be called, was ° 
of a nature that reflected little honour on the inspired or. 
inspirer, It was unrefined by the tenderness. that ever. 
accompanies real love, and unredeemed by the. ‘Tespect, 
which hallows that sentiment, and robs itof all grossierté. 
All thoughts connected with my gentle Louisa, even.in, 
the-heyday of our loye, were characterised by. parity 
that led me to imagine her an. angel, sent by mistake.into; 
this terrestrial sphere, through whose, . guidance 1 might 
become worthy of heaven; but Arabella I loeked on-as 
woman fitted only to chain.a man to earth. by-her, 
blandishments and personal charms. The two Cupida, 
Anteros and Eros, described by the: ancients as govern.) 
ing the pure and impure passions~of Jove, had: presided. 


over my two very differefit attachments, and their. effects 


on my mind had been obvious. Louisa’s.influence would, 
have purified any heart where she might: have mg 
whereas Arabella’s would but have sullied.it.. 
It was at this period that ‘the 
me, became mine, I had expressed’a desire to-have a 
of my intended wife.;);bat, observing: that her, 
aunt seemed unaccountably disposed to postpone its being. 
painted until after our marriage, I, with-the usual perti~ 


of my character, determined on having it finished - 


with; and.took. her to one of the celebrated. of — 
our artists of that epoch, to whom.I paid what was then 
considéred an extravagant price.., My vanity wag:nota, 
little mortified by observing that my future bride seemed 
much more occupied by the preparations for her: frous. 
than by the donor of it; ;and evineed a taste,.on~ 
rather let me say a passion, ‘for jewels and eashmeres, 
which indicated that the organ of acquisitiveness.was, ag 
phrenologists would say, very largely developed: im her 
I was continually told by Mrs. Spencer of the. magnifi- 
cence of the diamondg, and rare beauty of theemeralds, 
presented by all the men similarly situated with myself . 
their future brides; Ara 


ies and sapphires a 
ithenvy at those presented by Sir oe 
r friend, Miss Meadows. 

ived many hints of what expecta 
any disparaging observations on what I 
had given ; and F was weak enough to incur eonsiderable 
y the implied wishes of my fature wife, 
had removed to a villa at Riehmond; to 
bent my course.. Iwas in the. habitief 
arriving ther€ generally about.-three o’clock; and 
constantly | 
young man,dvhose fashionable air and dress formed a 


In short, I 


‘striking ast with the. wretched: Jooking back. on 
which he w@s mounted. I had: so repeatedly encoun- 
tered this trian, that his face. became familar to me; 


own in my mind, that: he was some spoilt 
from a daily visit: to an exigent 


or else a returning froms.a stolen interview with 

the f some of the-city, during the ab- 
sence of the said rich,.if net wise man of the East. ‘He 
seemed ard me with a certain air of fierté and ill. \ 


t was unaccountable in a ex. 


en’ to Rundle & Bridges’s 


the sum I intended te ex 


d hints of the aunt, and implied, 


trinkets, and their “appropriateness to each other,” us 

the» bowing man observed, was rash enough io 

conclude my p by a necklace of rubics,.set in 
ds, brooehes, head ornaments, 


and bracelets, ¢a 


disburse, I found, ona hasty and 


ver fail to experience 
a folly. In thistetate 


‘when, not wishing 


he large. room, and had an, 
ions, so placed that I wasi 
be 


While I wes discussing my 
voices familiar fo my ear, command 
to them at the table next to mine, and only divided if 
me by the sereen, When I recognised the tones of 


this extravagange, I frankly own, 


desires of her niece, than by any 
rositys. Lured. by :the beauty of the 


and which 


ton my route an extremely gooddodking® 


+ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
and oppres. 
htened ‘rain, 
ent our | | 
say | 
d this—but 
fialneds that | | | 
eht Precau. | 
verphle her® a | ' 
juined 
an With | 
the elimi- 
beautiful | 
every 
of'a 
loves, 
juttured, 
cir. 
y {been re. 
ks of her | 
ast good. 
gle wish 
a shrink. 
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g 
| (loud voices in ante-rooms are often conveniegt) gave me ; 
: | notice that we were about to be interruptedf I had onl 
| y 
and I set itt 
whispered me to write to her aunt, to nak my preposal 
ter humour, tha 
cept by insta 
of bis 
de body, w 
ot I had 
as jewels, and ar exceedec 
od pend thére ; imeited’ to 
id more 
spontapeous 
d 
it 
e 
d I had intended to 
retrospect ef my 
xpenditare, that have didsipated some thousands; 
I consequently returned figiy 
[ that ies of ‘pelf-dissatisfaction 
i a man, who is quite 
] I left the house with reluctin when he has iously 
home than I eheyed A of mind’ my cl 
‘formal proposal ; in whi toe mer any of.my acquaintances Onsconces 
exaggeration of sentime self in a Gorner of 
tachment to her niece screen, ofast 
f that not even the mosh mercenary aunt could have oh | from the eral. 
impatiently for an answer; for, 
though sure of Afabella’s consent, I wished to-have it 
confirmed by the Sanction of one who stood in the light 
of a parent avd guafdian to her. But no answer came; 
) and, when I despat@hed my servant.a second time to de- 
mand one, he wagJnformed that tle ladies had left town. 


there I differ from you ; for, she ja 
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precaution which had induced me to use this barrier. 


“only arrived aa hour ago,” was the reply. 

came late last night, and my 
meore's.” 

Have you heard’ thet’ our pretty friend, Arabella Wil 


Bet il 

“Wen: positively to Lyster, whom we have heard her 
‘abuse and ridicule a thousand times.” _ 

felt my ears begin to tingle, and verified the truth 
the old proverb, “ Listeners paver hear good of thems 

the by, you. Were a tiulos sinitien ‘heli and at one 
‘tia f began to think’ you had serious intentions, as they 
—Eh! Sir John?” 


Aribétle took It into ‘hier wise head to fancy 


the,very last,I would think of as a wife.” 


“the sort of person I should think of a#-a wife.” 
don’t say'so?”. 


-“ Wes, but then it must be as 


and when she is her most assi- 

duces admirers.” 

con the speakers, when 

What'a flat bo: to be gulled into marry- 

ingther. I never thought they could have succeeded in 

him to such an extent, though I saw 

ing us off against the poor devil.” 

“Oh! by Jove, so did I too, and if our supposed matri- 
_Mmonial projects led to his: reat'one, 1 don’t ‘regret it, for 
poor Arabella’s' sake; ‘for’ she was most impatient to 
change her name.” 

Only think of the aunt's sending me Lystr’s 

“Capita capital, the plot thickens; 
tome.” 
You don’t ray so!” 

*“D swear she did; and what-is more, T can ‘ase you 

chapter and verse; for Lyster was so matter-of-fact in de- 

tailing his readiness to make liberal settlements, and 
liberal they certainly were, that Tremember nearly the 

words of his letter to madame la‘tante.” © i 

*“And what reason did.the ofd ‘she fox 

sulting you on the subject ?”- 

“The old one, sure,-of considering me as a friend 

to the family.” 

© She’ stated to me that Arabella had a positive dislike 
to Mr. Lystets-and she feared (mark the cunning of the 
old woman) that this dislike to so unexceptionable a parti. 
Griginated in her having a preference elsewhere; and 
therefore she had determined to ask my opinion whether 

~ she ought to influence her niece to accept Lyster.” 

“ Exactly the same reason she gave for consulting me.” 
“Jn short, a round-about way of soliciting you to pro- 
dose for Pee gerne The exact sense of her letter 


‘to 
a be sworn they were fac-similes. Madame la 
-tante added, that ‘her niece was by no means committed 
with Mr. Lyster; for, that she had been so guarded when 


he asked her’(on observing her coldness) if his proposal 


was disagreeabl¢to her, as merely to repeat, with a shud- 
aer, the word hie had uttered— disagreeable.” 

Well did I recollect this circuinstance, trifling as it 
‘was; and overpowering were the sensations of-anger and 
‘mortified vanity*that oppressed me on recalling it to 


“© Well,” resumed Lord Henry, “so you 


i Yea, 
‘vice from ‘a friend of the family’—ha ! : 
x of me I can’t help laughing !” 

Ha! ha! ba! nor I neither. Both of us consulted, 
and from the same motive.” 


capital, and worthy of the old la who has as 
uch ¢unning, and as little heart, as any dowager in the 
Purlicus of St. James's.” 
~ “Pl lay en even wager that we twain not the 
single men-consulted on the occasion. 
"For my part, 1 should not wonder if the letters had 
ha’t ha!” 

‘And how simple Lyster must be; for while the aunt 
“wie sending round his proposal to all the rers of her 
‘niéee, he must have been impatiently waiting for her 
angwer.” 

Lackless devil! 1 pity him;” (Oh! writhed !) 
‘has been atrociously’taken in: yet I am glad that 
“poor Arabella has at ‘last secured a good ishment , 
“for, confess, I havea fuiblesse for her. Ingced, to say 

"the trath, I should have been ungrateful if I not; for 
Tbelieve—ia fact, have reason to know, thatthe prefer- 


ence to whi old aunt alluded, bad mor th in it 
“So F suspect, too; for, with >I thay own; 
“that I believe the poor girl had a for 
Je servant.” 


“Yes, for me. Ig there so véry extraordina 
inher Hiking yon on sed and incredu- 

Why, yes, there “is something deviti shly, extraordi. 
‘ nary, for if I might credit Atabella's aséertion, her 
penchant was quite in a différent quarter.” 

“You don't mean tosay it was for you ?” , 


“And what if-{ did? Is there more aston. 
in her feeling me, than for 


suppose she could not have a 
for “us both at the 
and very satisfactor 
Yiked me,” 
“And ean swear’ cule you, 
in your absence, until I th onl také Your, 


¢reature 
makes 


Part ;. though che often made me e Gast, the 
it so cleverly. “Ha! bath 


M@langh even now.” 

* Aod I have -heard,her attack you h acrimony 
that even an have allowed'that her portrait 
you was edricotuted; arid yet, there’was so much 


inher manner of showing you Op, that it was 
possible to resist laughing. Ha! ha! ha!” 
Word Henry, beg to inform you that allow no 


no pecoliar desire, I congratulated myself on the 


“ When did you come to town?” asked Lord Henry. — 


ton, in going’ to be married ? 


but I was not quite so yottng as all that, No, no, 
wis a devilish nice girl to dirt with; but the last, 


perinission to la 
Anr J to 


when I am 80 


‘| name a place for our meetings” 


4 


Air John. 


ence to my opinions ! 


designing.” 
‘ing under the wounds inflicted on 


bella. 


I set out, at an unusually early 


castic reproaches I had conned ove: 


covered the lean steed on which I 


of an old tree. A vague notion that 


end of the garden, where I correct 


on alh.occasions indefensible ; but 


the wom 
of human 
that he, for: 
unblushing 


syren, in a wheedling tone, “ Can 


feel, could 

other with admiration ?” 
“ Oh, th 

the flatteries 
Listeners 

good of yourse 

to carry its o 

prohibition aga 

other sing, but th 

and wo be to him 
The speech of Ara 


infringes it. 


for, I heard sundry 
priety’s sake, on the Band of the fai 
“ Yes,” resumed 
gauche, that positiv 
walk, like any body else. 
Ob! the traitress! ho 
air degagé, and the man 
movements. After thi 
lieve in the honied adula’ 
«“Now, must disagr 
my rival (and I felt a s 
“Lyster is a devilish g 
much); one whom any w 
previously engaged, might¥fancy.” 
“ Let us not talk or thinkgf him 
Arabella; “it is quite punishment 
to see and hear him h 
 deeupying the short time we ar 
tion respecting a person so wh 


Arabella! how can you 
Wise than discontented, than w 
that your destiny depends not on 
Will be the master of your fate. 
unkind ; ry 4, who love, who ad 


shall be quite réady to receive him” 
‘And exit Lord pees followed, in a few ‘tminates, by 


“ Permit me to tell’ you, Sir Jobn, that T ask no man’s 


disposed.” 


that you mean™ to be personal?” 
“You ate liberty to consider what you 


“ And $0,” thought I, “here are'two vain fools about 
to'try to blow‘each ‘éther’s brains out for @ heartless 
quette ; and a’ third, perhaps the yreatest fool of the three, 
was of the point of making her his wife. “What an es- 
tape have I had! No, fio, never will Y marry her. ‘She 
may bring’an action against'me for breach of promise— 
and she or her aunt are quite capable of such a proceed. 
ing—bnt be united to her I never will, Ridicale and 
abuse me, indeed! Oh, the hypocrite! ‘And to think of 
all the tender speeches and loving insinuations she has 
lavished on meé; the delicate flattery and implied defer. 
Oh! woman! woman! all that 
“has ever been said, written, or imagined against you, is 
not half severe enough. You are all alike, worthless and 


‘AGE fished this wie and ompette wth 


my amour propre, the 


gentle image of my lost Louisa seemed to reproach 
for this unmanly satire against her sex. A thotisand 
proofs of her angelic parity and sweet simplicity of cha- 
racter arose to my memory; and I felt ashamed of my 
injustice in thus heaping obloquy on a whole sex merely 
because J had possessed so little discrimination. as to have 
chusen one of the most unworthy of it. 

I passed a sleepless night, yet I was relieved by think- 
ing I was now saved from becoming the husband of Ara- 
I felt rebused when I recollected how frequently 
~ the artful syren had excited my merriment by her ridi- 
cule and abuse of her other admirers. 
as it now appeared, laughing at each other, while she had 
been mocking us en masse ; but, like vain blockheads as 
we were, we never suspected that we were each in turn 
alike the object. of her ridicule: she having had the per- 
ception to discover, that her most certain mode of acquir- 
ing an influence over the minds of her admirers, was to 
gratify their vanity by abusing their competitors. 


hour, for Richmond, 


determined to.come to an explanation with both aunt and 
nicce; and, shall I own it, anticipating, with a childish 
pleasare, their rage and disappointment at my breaking 
off the marriage. On arriving at the villa, f was in- 
formed that Mrs. Spencer had not yet left her chamber, 
and that Miss Wilton was in the garden. 
then I hied me, anxious to overwhelin her with the sar- 


To the garden 


rin my inind. 


While advancing along a gravel walk, divided by a 
hedge from a sequestered lane, I heard the neighing and 
tramping of a horse; and, on looking over the hedge, dis- 


had so frequently en- 


countered the good-looking unknown on the road to Rich- 
mond. ‘The poor anima! was voraciously devouring the 
leaves of the hedge, his bridle being fastened to the stem 


the owner, who could 


not be far off, was now holding a parley with my deceit- 
ful mistress, instantly occurred to me, and seemed to ac- 
count for his frequent visits to Richmond. I moved‘on, 
with stealthy steps, towards a small pavilion at the far 


ly concluded Arabella 


to be; and whence I soon heard the sound of voices, as 
I concealed myself beneath the spreading branches of a 
large laurustinus, close to the window. I will not attempt 
Mto-defend my listening, because I admit the action to be 


the impulse to it was 
hateful to me, while 


jealous,” was the re- 


irresistible. 

“Is it not enough,” exclaimed,Arabclla, “that I am 
compelled to marry a man who is 
my whole soul is devoted to you, but that you thus tor- 
ment me With your ill-founded jealousy.” 

“ How gan I refrain from being 
joinder, “jwhen I know that you will soon be another’s? 
Oh, Arabella! if I were indeed convinced that you hated 
him, I shéuld be less wretched.” 

“ How 


miable and unselfish !” thonght I. “ He wishes 
t he professes to love, to be that most miserable 
ings, the wife of a man who is hateful to her, 
th, may be tess unhappy; and he has the 
rontery to avow the detestable sentiment.” 
“ How can} you doubt my hating him?” asked my 


you look at him, and 


then regard Yourself in a mirror without being con. 
convinced, tifat no one who has eyes to see, or a heart to 
er behold the cne — disgust, or the 


ockatrice !” thought 1; “and this after all 

e poured into my too credulous ear.” 

are, for ye are doomed never to hear 
So certain is thé crime of listening 

punishment that there is no positive 

t it / we are commanded not to commit 
ne draws down its own correction, 


a, which, I acknowledge, enraged 
me exceedingly, had & most sovthing effect on my rival; 
isses bestowed, as I hope, for pro- 


ir flatferer. 


* Lyster is a perfect friglit, and 
he can neither sit, stand, nor 


had she commended 


grace, as she styled it, of 
who ought ever again to 


with you, Arabella,” replied 
en liking to him as I listened), 
‘looking fellow (I thought as 
aan whose affections were not 


you,” said 
enough for me to be 


the day, without your 
together in a conversa. 


uninteresting. Have 


, and that another 
@ may be harsh, 
you, cannot shicld 


We had all been, 


you from many hours of recrimination, when he disco- 
vers, and discover he must, that in wedding him you 
give not your heart with your hand.” 


. artifice on my part to make him believe that I-married 
_ him from motives of pure preference. He is ponenaded, 
of it: for what.will not vanity like his believe 7” 

flattery} yes, by deception and flattery—I 
all, Arabella—you have acquired. an empire over Lyster 


hiny believe that you love him. Had you loved me you 
would not, you could not, have been guilty of this decep. 
tion; and in thus deceiving him you have,” (and the poor 
‘young man’s voice trembled with emotion) “ one 
mé@ to the soul.” 

* You really are the most wrong-headed, person in the 
world. said his deceitful companion, “ Here am I, ready 
to sacrifice myself to a rich marriage, to save you, Ed- 
ward, from a poor one! for, to marry a portionless girl 
like me would be your ruin, and I love you too well, un- 
grateful as you are, to bring this misery upon you. When 
you come'as a visiter to my house, and see me in the 
possession of comforts and luxuries you could not give 


too, that gave me. courage to save you from a poor and 
hogs, ir eretclind oil purerty hee, humes 


7 
ik could you think my affection so light, Arabella,” 
: + el her lover, impatiently, as to believe that I could 

go to his house. and sec him in possession of the only 
woman I ever loved? No! fam neither heartless nor 
|, philosophical enough tc bear this. Such a position would 
drive me mad.” 

“Then, what am I to think, what am I to make of 
you?” 
{ 7 “ Not a villain! a mean, base villain, who betrays hos- 
i pitality, and consents that the woman he loves 
i pursue a conduct at once the most vile, deceitful, a 
* dishonourable !” and he positively wept. His passionate 
grief seemed to touch even the marble heart of his cal- 
lous mistress; for she gently asked him, why he had 
ever appeared to agree to her wedding another. 

“Can you ask me?” replied he. “I knew you to be 
i fond of luxury and display, which, alas! my limited for- 
i tune could never bestow. I feared, trembled at the idea 
? of beholding you pining for the enjoyments J could not 
afford and it seemed to me less wretched to know you 
. in the full possession of them with another, than lament. 
ing their privation with me. It was for you, Arabella, 
* conscious as you are bow fondly, how madly, I dote on 
4 you, to offer to share my poverty, and not for me to com- 
4 pel you td it. Had you really weg me, this course you 
would have pursued.” 
“ But, I tell you, Ido love you; and will prove my 
} truth by following your wishes, if you will but express 
; them,” said Arabella, melted by his grief and tenderness. 
- “If you really ds love me, why may not a modest 
_ competence content you? I would have you break off 
’ this hateful marriage, and accept love in a cottage with 
* me, My grandmother would soon forgive our stolen 
' union, for she likes mgso well that she would quickly 
‘ learn to like her who made my happiness. But, alas! 
+ even she, good and indulgent as she is, has often told me 
that you were as little disposed to marry a poor man, as 
| your aunt could be to give you to such a husband.” 


) anid still more so of you to repeat it, But, bless me, 
| (touching a repeater I had given her a few days before), 
| how late itis! Lyster will be here almost immediately ; 
} and if he should find you” 
- “Your marriage with. him would be broken off. Yes, 
| I will leave you, Arabella; and meet this happy man 
' whose wealth bas won you from me. Oh! how I have 
| loathed his faee of contentment, as I have passed him on 
2 the road and thought that he was privileged to approach 
f you; while J must seek you by stealth, and leave vou to 
» makeroom for him. ITcan bear this no longer, Arabella; 
you sce me now for the last time, unless you accept me 
for your husband,” 

; And, so saying, he rushed from her presence, mounted 
: his tean steed, and was heard galloping along with a 
{ speed that indicated the troubled state of his mind. 

+ “Poor Edward!” exclaimed Arabella, “ heigh ho! I 
* wish he were rich, for I do like him better than I ever 


} liked any one else. And he, too, is the only one of all 


* my admirers who loves me for myself; the rest-but love 
me for my flattery. Lord Henry, Sir John, ay, even this 


' by my beauty (and for this 1 loathed them), but by my 
flattery. By thie have charmed, by this have won a 
’ husband. Poor Edward, it was not so with him; but 
love in a cottage—I hate cottages—and then (ina few 
. years) to see it filled with a sct of little troublesome brats, 
and hear them screaming for bread and butter! No, no, 
these hands, * looking at them,’ were never formed to cut 
bread and butter, like Werter’s Lo/otte ; or to make pina- 
_ fores, like good Mrs. Herbert, the wife of the half-pay 
| captain, in the little cottage down the lane.” 

| “And yet they might be worse employed, fair lady,” 
» exclaimed J, vaulting into the room: 

( Arabella uttered a faint shriek, turned to a death-like 
|; paleness, and then became suffused with the crimson 
‘blushes of shame. 

| . “ET have witnessed your stolen interview with my 
: favoured rival; rival no longer, for here I resign all pre- 
¢ tensions to your hand.” 

4 She attemp‘ed to utter some defence, but I was not in 
‘ a humour to listen to what lengths her duplicity and de- 
’ sire for arich husband might lead her; so, sans ceremonie, 
I interrupted her by saying, thut what I had witnessed 
and beard had produced no. change in my previously 
formed resolution of breaking off the marriage. Sho 
sank into a chair; and even I pitied her confusion and 
ehagriny I recollected her comments on my 
“ gaucherie,” and the polite epithet of “a perfect fright,” 
with whieh she had only a few minutes before honoured 
me, I can now smile at the mortification my vanity 
then suffered; but, at the time, it was no laughing mat- 
ter with me. 

I left Arabella to her meditations, which, I dare be 
sworn, were none of the most agreeable; and returned 
to the house to seek an interview with her aunt. That 
sapient lady met me, as was her wont, with smiles on 
her lips, and soft words falling from them. 

k here, dear Mr, Lyster,” said she, holding out 
"an eerin towards me, “did youever see any thing so 
beautiful as these rubies set in diamonds? Are they not 


the very things for our beloved Arabella? How well 


“Oh! leave all that to me to manage,” said the crafty 
| creature. “ He is so yainiand so béte, that it requires no - 


by that well-known road to a man’s heart, the making. 


me, you will rejoice in the prudence, ay, and generosity . 


very uncivil of your grandmother to say so, . 


 dolt who is about to wed me, all have been fascinated, not © 


they woul! show in her dark hair; aid how perfectly 


they would suit: the rich, warm tint of her chee: and 
lips. None: but—brilliant brunettes should eve: weat 
rubies. Are You not of my opinion; and do you not 
think that this parure seems made for our swret Ari- 
bella?” 

I mastered myself sufficiently to assent with calinness 
to-her observations, when she immediately resumed : 
“Oh, L knew you would agree with me, our tastes are so 
exactly alike. I was sure, my. dear Mr. Lyster, you 
would at once select this in preference to Shswhie ob or 
sapphires, which ‘suit fade, blonde beauties better; but 
for our sparkling Arabella, rubies and diamonds are the 
thing. Yet, bow grave you look ;—bless me! what is 
the matter? Perhaps, after all, you. do not like rubies 
and diamonds ; and in that case, though (entre nous) I 
know that our darling Arabella dotes on them, I am sure 


she would prefer having only the ornaments which you 


like, for she is:the most tractable creature in the world, 


as you must have observed. So, confess the truth, you. 


do not admire this parure ?” 

“ Why, the truth.is,” said I, taking a spiteful pleasure 

in raising her expectations, that her disappointment, 
might be the greater, “I yesterday bought at Rundle & 
Brydges’s, a parure of rubies and diamonds more than 
twice the sizeof the one before me, and set in the best. 
taste"—alluding to the very purchase for which I had, 
been blaming myself, when I overheard the dialogue 
between Lord Henry and Sir John. 
- “Oh! you dear, kind, generous creature, how good of 
you! How delighted our sweet Arabella will be. Have 
you brought it with you? i am positively dying with 
impatience to see it.” 

“Then, I fear, madam,” replied I, with sternness, 
“that your curiosity will never be gratified.” 

“Why, what a strange humour you are in, my dear 
Mr. Lyster—nephew, I was going to call you; but E 
shan’t give you that affectionate appellation while you 
are so odd and so cross, And why am I not to see them, 
pray? Surely you do not intend to prevent my associat- 
ing with my sweet child when she becomes your wife? 
No, you never could be so cruel.” And the old hypo- 
crite laid her hand on my arm in ber most fawning man- 
ne‘. 

“T have no intention, madam, of separating two per- 
sons who seem so peculiarly formed for each other.” 

“ Good creature! How kind of you, dear Mr. Lyster; 
how happy you have made me ; I felt so wretched at the 
thoughts of our sweet Arabella being taken from me, 


' for L have ever looked on her as if she were my own 


child, How considerate of you not to separate us. I am 
sure she will be delighted; and J shall be the happiest 
person in the world to give up the cares and trouble of 
an establishment of my own, which, at my advanced age, 
and deprived of Arabella, would be insupportable. Be- 
lieve me, most cheerfully, nay, gladly, shall I avail my- 
self of your kind offer, and fix myself with you, and my 
affectionate child.” 

The old lady was so delighted at the thought of this 
plan, that she made more than one attempt to embrace 
her dear nephew, as she now called me, and it was some 
minates before I could silence her joyful Joquacity ; 
during which time, I will candidly own, I had a mali- 
cious pleasure in anticipating the bitter disappointment 
that awaited her. When, at length, she had exhausted 
her ejaculations of delight, I thus sternly addressed her :— 

“ When I declared my intention, madam, of not sepa- 
rating you and your nicce, I did not mean to ask you to 
become a member of my family. I simply meant to state 
that I did not intend depriving you of the advantage of 
her society, as I have determined on not marrying her.” 


“Good heavens! what do I hear?” excluimed Mrs. — 


Spencer. “ What do you, what can you mean, Mr. Lys- 
ter? It is cruel thus to try my feelings; you have quite 
shocked me; I—I—am far from well.” 

And her changeful hue denoted the truth of the asser- 
tion. 

“ Let it suffice to say, madam, that I last evening 
heard Lord Henry and Sir John declare the extraordinary 
confidence you had reposed in them; that you had not 
only sent to each, my letter of proposal to your niece, 
but betrayed to them her more than indifference towards 
me, and the very words in which she expressed herself, 
when I made her the offer of my hand.” 

“ How base, how unworthy of Lord Henry and Sir 
John,” said Mrs. Spencer, forgetting all her usual craft, 
in the surprise and irritation caused by this information. 
“ Never was there such shameful conduct.” 

- “Your are right, madam,” replied I, “the condact 
practised on this occasion has been indeed shameful; 
luckily for me, the discovery of it has not been too late,’ 

“ If you are so dishonourable as not to fulfill your en- 
gagement,” said the old lady, her cheeks glowing with 
anger, and her eyes flashing fury, ‘* be assured that I will 
instruct my lawyer to commence proceedings against you, 
for a breach of promise of marriage ; for, I have no no- 
tion of letting my injured nicce sit quietly down, a vic- 
tim to such monstrous conduet.” 

“I leave you, madam,” replied I, “to pursue what- 
ever plan you deem most fitting, to redress her grievances, 
and blazon forth to the world, your own delicute part in 
the Comedy of Errors: the denouement of which is not 
precisely what you could” have wished, However, as 
comedies should always end in marriage, let me advise 
you to seek a substitute for your humble servant.” } 

Then, bowing low to my intended aunt, I left ber pre- 
sence for ever: and returned to London with a sense of 
redeemed freedom that gave a ligltness.to my spirits to 
which they had been a stranger, ever sinee the ill-omened 
hour of iny proposal to Arabella, x 

Of all the presents that had found their. way to the villa, 


‘and they were not, “like angel visits, few, and far be. 


tween,” but many and costly, not one, except iny portrait, 
was ever returned. Lrcthined thatof Arabella; not out 
of love, heaven knows, but because I wished to preserve 
a memehto of the folly of being caught by mere beauty , 
and as it had cost me a considerable sum, I thought my.. 
self privileged to keep it, as a specimen of art. 

Lord Henry and Sir John. fought a duel, the day sites 
their altercation at the Club, in which the first was mor- 
tally wounded ; and the latter ¢onsequently to 
fly to the continent, , 


In a week from the period of my last. interview with . 


Arabella and her aunt, the newspapers. were filled. with 
accounta/of the elopement of the beautiful. and fashion- 
able Miss Wilton with Lieutenant Rodacy, of the Guards. 
It was stated that the young lady"had been on the eve of 
marriage with the rich Mr. L, of L. Park, but that Cupid 
had triumphed over Plutus; and the disinterested beauty 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS: 


had preferred love in a cottage with Lieut. Kalbiey. 36 
sharing tle immense wealth of her rejected suitor, who | 
was said to wear the willow with all due sorrow. 

The grandinothet of the new Benedick stiowed to half 
a dozen of her most intimate friends, the letter written by 
him to announce to her, that his “adored Arabella had 
broken through all her engagements with Mr. Lyster, 
the rich. Mr. Lyster, for him.” The half dozen intimate 
friends repeated it, as in duty bound, to half a hundred of 
their intimate friends, who sent it forth to the world with 
all the additions that the imagination of each could sug- 
gest. Arabella was pitied, praised, or blamed, by turns; 
and I was represented as a heartless brute, who, knowing 
that her affections were engaged to another, had, aided: 
by her mercenary aunt, tried to force this model of “dis-’ 
interested love and constancy into a marriage. ~ . 

Two. years after her union, Arabella eloped with a 
young nobleman remarkable for weak intellect and large 
fortune; leaving her betrayed husband deeply embar- 
rassed by her extravagance, and with an infant daughter 
to bear through life the stigma entailed on her by a 
mother’s guilt. Subsequently to the event, I had’ it in 
my power to render a signal service to Mr. Rodney; and 
it gratified me to doso, as I had never forgotten his good. 
natured defence of my person against the attack of his 
hypocritical wife. This anprincipled woman was soon 
deserted by her lover for some fairer face; and, having 
dragged on a miserable existence of sin and shame for a 
few years, died unmourned, in poverty | and disgrace, © 

MY THIRD LOVE. 

Tne treatment I had experienced from the faithtees 
Arabella influenced my conduct long after I had ceased 
to remember her, and its effects were baleful, Disgusted 
with the thoughts of marriage, I “turned iny attention to 
flirtations with married women, that most demoralising 
of all fashionable follies, if what so frequently leads to 
crimes of a deep dye may be so lightly named; and, 
strange to say, rarely were my attentions repulsed, even 
by those who would have shuddered at vice, could they 
have beheld it devoid of the blandishments with which 
sophistry, false sentiment, and meretricious refinement 
delight to adorn it. No, women, whose principles might 
successfully combat the assaults of vicious passion, too 
frequently, by the levity with which they permit, if not 
encourage flirtations, lead the world to form the most in- 
jurious conclusions; and, while their reputations are the 
sport of scandal, consule themselves with the futile rea- 
soning, that, as they have not incurred actual guilt, they 
have nought with which they need to reproach them- 
pelves- 

This species of folly is unknown on the continent, 
where, though the women are much less virtuous than 
_our own, a greater degree of external decorum, and re- 
spect for appearances, exists. They, while too frequently 
violating virtue, pay it the homage of ing its out- 
ward decencies; a species of artifice which the great 
majority of our females, satisfied with not outraging the 
reality, totally disregard. 

I know this assertion, as to the superior appearance of | 
outward decorum in continental ladies, will be caviled 
at; bat, the cavillers will be confined to those who have 
not had personal opportunities of judging, and I beg it 
may be remembered I am referring to the semblance, 
and not to the reality of virtue. 

Will my readers forgive this digression? I warned 
them, at the commencement of my confessions, that I 
was given to digress; and, alas! age does not diminish 
this failing. The truth is, I have mach to say of all I 
saw and experienced during the interval of my breaking 
off with Arabella, and forming another attachment. Yet, 
as the confession might compromise others, never shall 
the veil, that covers the crrors of those who smiled on 
me, be removed by my hand: and never shall the grand- 
daughters of the present generation have the blush of 
shame brought to their checks by my recital of the fail- 
ings of their fair but frail grandmothers, many of whom 
resembled the spear of Achilles, which, if it made wounds, 
was"ready to heal them. 

Let my readers then imagine, that two years were 
passed in the vortex of fashion; that IT was by turns a 
victim, or a dupe, to the passions that mislead men in 
that maze of folly; and that, such were its debasing ef- 
fects, I learned to view vice without disgust, and to con- 
sider virtue a phantom. 

It was at this. period, that I first encountered the beau- 
tiful Lady Mary Vernon. Ay, there is her portrait; yet, 
exquisitely lovely as it is, how far short does it fall cf the 
original, when I first beheld her. ‘There are her soft, 
melancholy eyes, that seemed as if they were only made 
to look at the heavens, so sublime, yet chastened, is their 
expression. There is her lofty and expansive forehead ; 
never had intellect a fairer throne; and those gently 
curved raven brows, that lent such a character of pensive. 
ness to her face. How beautiful was the almost trans. 
parent paleness of her cheek, the paleness of high thought, 
not disease. Yes, Lady Mary's was a countenance, once 
secn never to be forgotten: it was the face we picture to 
ourselves of a saint, rather than that of an angel, for it 
denoted that she had known suffering and sorrow ; though 
purity shone so conspicuously in its every lineament, that 
no one could behold her, without a conviction that hers 
was a spotless mind, 

It was at the Duchess of D ‘s that I first met 
her; and, though accustomed to see beauty in all its 
forms, hers made such an impression on me, that I could 
scarcely withdraw my eyes from her face. Lady C. 
asked and obtained permission to present me; and I ap. 
proached her, internally hoping, with my accustomed 
Vanity, that I might soon discover the art of thawing the 
frozen coldness of her looks. Her voice was low, yet dis- 
tinct and harmonious, beyond any voice I had ever heard ; 
and who is insensible to this powerful attraction in a fe- 
male? an attraction that frequently atones for the want 
of all others. She looked full in the face of the person 
she addressed, with an expression of such calmness und 
purity, that the most reckless libertine could not have 
hazarded a light word, or indulged a gross thought, in 
her presence. The men approached her with an air of 
Teverential deference; and even the women, the most re- 
markable for their levity, assumed a decorous reserve, as 
if rebuked by the dignified modesty of her demeanour. 
Such was the respect with which she. soon inspired me, 
that I fult discomposed at secing some of my female ac- 
quaintances, whose purity I had reason to doubt, address 
hor; it scemed to me as if the very atmosphere she 
breathed not to have been profaned by their pre- 
wence, 


I should have judged her manher tg me as being cold 
and reserved, beyond even the general reserve adopted | 
towards a stranger, had I not observed that it was equally — 
so to all the other men who addressed her; except a cer- 
tain old white-haired admiral, whose visage resembled a 
frosted saffron cake, to whom she extended her hand, 
with a cordiality that formed a striking contrast to-hér . 
coldness towards all ‘the others of his sex? My female 
acquaintances were not slow at discovering the profound 
adiniration with which Lady Mary inspired me; and 
‘many and bitter were the sarcasms. with which they’ 
commented on it One said, that she was a tiresome 
prude, who threw a constraint over every circle into 


which'she came; another observed, that it was no won-_ 


to be 
ding 


der her husband avuided her, for she was too 
agreeable; and a third remarked, that, notwi 


her extremé prudery and rigidity; she did not dislike © 


admiration. “My respect for the ladies “who thus cen- 
sured Lady Mary had long vanished : but now, I posi- 
tively” detested them. 


Anxious to discover something of the history of my 


idol, for, even already, she was enshrined as such in my 
heart, asked a dowager of my ‘acquaintance, not more 
esteeined for her frankness, though it sometimes degen- 


erated into 6rusquerie, than beloved for her goodness of 


heart, who was Lady Mary; adding, that it was strange 
I had never heard of her before. ” 


“ Tt would have been more strange if you had,” replied 


she, “for Lady Mary Vernon is not a woman who is 
talked about. Nothing can be said of her, except that 
her mind and life are as faultless as her beauty; and such 
women are seldom much discussed in society. She is 
the daughter of the Duke of A., and the wife of Mr. Ver- 
non, one of the richest commoners in England.” 
''“He may well be considered an object of way in 
possessing such a wife, * said I. 

“So thinks not he,” Meatinidd the dowager; “ at least, 


if we may judge by his conduct; for, he totally neglects | 
| not then. what woman can bear; 1 knew not that fine 


this lovely creature, and bestows all his time, and, sean- 


dalous people say, most of his money too, on a certainlady, { 
whose bad conduct is no longer apocryphal, though she » 


is still tolerated in society. But Mr. Vernon,” continued 
the old lady, “ resembles most men, who are most prone 
to admire a meretricious beauty, with whom they are 
perfectly at their ease, than’a woman of refinement and 
dignified manuers; who neither flatters their vanity by 
her words, nor perinits them to mislead the world into 
false conclusions by her actions. Half your sex run 
after a woman, not because you individually admire her, 
but because it gratifies your inordifate amour propre, to 
appear preferred by one who has a train of adorers ; 
though this very circumstance ought to create any sen- 
timent but admiration, as it clearly implies an unpar- 
donable levity, if no worse, on the part of the lady. See 


Mrs. Mortimer, the woman Mr. Vernon prefers to his | 
wife,—for the fact is so well known, and the lady takes ° 


so little pains to disguise it, that I may name her with- 
out being considered censorious,—well, sec this woman 
enter a ball-room, or a rout, and she will excite what is 
called a sensation. Men will crowd round and follow 


her, the herd will believe that this public homage is a | 


proof of her charms, a belief in which the poor, weak, 


vain woman will also indulge: while Lady Mary Ver- 


non, whose beauty admits not of a doubt, is neither 
tumultuously surrounded nor ostentatiously followed by 
your sex, for the very best reason, no one dare presume 
to affect familiarity with her, Yet many of you, and 
probably her foolish husband gst the numb 
clude that the followed lady must be the more captivating, 
and, urged by vanity, increase the crowd of her admnirers,”” 
{ endeavoured ‘to deprecate the severity of the dowager 


against my sex; and then asked, how long Lady Mary | 
had been married, and, if hers had heen what is called a 


love match. 
“ Yed, quite a love match on both sides; and it is said 
that, though her husband’s attach t survived not the 


first year of their union, hers still exists in allitspristine - 


force.” 


“ How strange,” replicd I, “that he could cease to . 


love a woman, whoge personal attractions are, as your 
ladyship affirms, nearly equaled by her mental ones,” 

“ Not at all strange,” she rejoined, “ if one reflects on 
the. selfishness, the frivolity, and the imbecility of the 
generality of our men of fashion, Attracted by the 
beauty of a woman, as they are by that of a horse, a pic- 


ture, a statue, or any other object, the possession of 
which is likely to excite the envy of their acquaintances, — 


they eagerly seck .to attain it. The novelty worn off, 


what remains? Incapuble of appreciating the mental |. 


qualifications of their wives, or of fecling the thousand. 
nameless charms that exist in the sacred union of con- 
genial sentiments, and the endearing ties of habit which, 
in well regulated minds and warm hearts, ‘render the 


-wife dearer than the bride ;’ the heartless voluptuary of 
modern days turns from the beauty he has won, to seek, | 


not a fairer but a newer face; leaving the disappointed, 
and often wretched wife to weep ever his neglect, or to 
resent it to her own undoing, His club, the gaming 
table, Newmarket, and field sports, occupy his time so 
much, as to leave little, ifany of it, to bestow on her he 
had chosen, ‘ for better and for worse, in sickness and in 
health :’ and she has reason to be thankful if, in addition 
to neglect, he does not give her the mortification of see- 
ing or fearing of his preference for another, that otter, 
too frequently, one of the most worthless of her sex.” 

“Is Lady Maury Vernon aware of her husband's 
liaison with Mrs. Mortimer ?” asked I. 


“ How could she remain ignorant of it;” replied the - 


brusque dowager, “ with half a hundred kind friends to 
irritate her lacerated heart by their insulting pity; or to 
pique her pride by unavailing attempts to comfort her. 
In all the trials of life, but more especially in trials of 
the heart, be assured that there is nothing like a friend 
for envenoming the wounds, Iam an old woman, Mr- 
Lyster, have seen much, perhaps too much, of the world, 
and its knowledge has convinced me, that no persons so 
closely resemble enemies as friends; the only difference 


between them fs, that the first injure without any attempt” 


to impose on you by an assumption of good will; while 
the serond inflict a deeper injury, professing, like the sur- 


“geon who probes his patient's wound, that it is for his 


good. 

“ No, poor Lady Mary has too many friends, to be left 
in blissful ignorance of the evil doings of her husband.— 
Anonymous letters, ‘ prating of his. whereabouts," were 


poured in ou her; she wis advised by one friend to 


separate fram him; by another to divorce him; and by 

all, to adopt some decided line of conduct that would 

make him ashamed of himself This last advice she has, 
5 


T,con- 


| tion excited by their undisguised, and disgusting 


* women on similar occasions; but, feeling her art 


sides,” 


4, tom of the steps at 


thought, having La 


I'think, judiciously followed; while. they partly in dis. 
gost at her forbearance, and still more at her rejection of 


‘their interference, rail-at hex want of spirit, shrug. their 


shoulders, shake their heads, and. now suffer her to 
sue her own course without further opposition, saying, 
that for so tame spitited a woman 


* done.” 


then isthe couree that abe has adopted?” en- 
qu 
“The only course woman, who. loves, and 


wishes to reclaim her husband, can adopt,” answered the: 
dowager. “She treats him with inyariable gentleness 5 _ 
| makes him. no teproaches, hides her tears, and welcomes 


him to his home, whenever. he returns to it.” ; 

How well did this account of her conduct accord with 
the mild and. beautiful countenance of Lady Mary! I 
almost loved my loquacious dowager for being able to 
appreciate her, and listened with.a breathless interest to 
every word that fell. from her lips. 

“ There, there, just enteriag the rdom, is Mr. Vorin.” 
resumed Lady Glanmire; “speak of the evil.one, and he 
appears.— How self-satisfied he looks; it ponitily makes 


me angry to seehim!” 
My. eyes followed the di ont by Lady 


G., and encountered handsome. man... I 


turned. to observe Lady Mary, whose cheeks aggumed as 


» deep.a blush on seeing him,as probably his first declara- 


tion of Tove toher had elicited... He either. did not, or 
‘would hot, gbserve her; at least, he betrayed no symp- 


| tom of recognition, but seemed. sedulously searching for 


some more. attractive object. Ina few minutes his coun- 
tenance brightened, and. .he approached the celebrated 
Mrs. Mortimeri I looked again at Lady Mary, and 
never shall I forget the expression of her face, It had 
become of a marble paleness ; her brows were.contzacted, 
as if some violent, but subdued pang, tortured her; and 


‘| her lips were compressed, as if to restrain the utterance 


of her anguish. I expected to see her faint; but I knew 


union of exquisite sensibility and modesty, which calls 
up fortitude to guard both. from exposure to the crowd. 
Lady Mary looked the very personification of a martyr, 
about to suffer in support of her faith, as_she slowly re- 


} tired from the room, to avoid seeing her husband lavish 
on another those attentions which he had long ceased to _ 
4 bestow on her. How I bated him at the moment! and 
how I. despised the worthless woman, who seemed to 
4 occupy all his thoughts.. Heavens! what a contrast did 
j her meretricious beauty, and the coarse gaiety of her 
| manner, present to the classical loveliness and dignified 


demeanour of Lady Mary ! 
I saunterd up towards the sofa, on which Mrs, Mor- 


timer and her lover had seated themselves, efidently as 
little restrained in their flirtation, by the presence of the 


crowd around them, as if they had been alone. For a 
flirtation, however, there is certainly mo place like a 
crowded rout. Oh! the things I have seen and heard 
therein, without any one appearing either surprised or 


4 shocked 1! Mrs. Mortimer was considered the Calypso of 
‘| her day; but her charms being now considerably on the 


wane, she tried to repair them, much on the same prin- 
ciple, and with much the same effect, that experienced 
dealers adopt in their restoration of old pictures. Still 
she was, and particularly by candle-light, a fine, or what 
artists call, a picturesque woman; and, from the peculiar 
character of her beauty, might have served as a good 
model for a painter, wishing to portray the unchaste 
wife of Potiphar. Her large bold eyes met those of her 


| lover, for such it was plain he was, with an expression, 


from which I turned with loathing; and her ungloved 
hand was suffered to rest in his, beneath the folds of her 
India shawl, which was conveniently draped to con 
this violation of decency. I felt my anger and indi 


dom of manner, in presence of one of the most fa 
able circles in London; a circle in which their r 
position seemed to be as perfectly understood, as, I 
to add, perfectly tolerated : and I left the apartme 
at heart, and out of humour with the world. . 

In the ante-room I found Lady Mary Vernon w 
for her carriage; and as the groom of the cham 
that moment ana d it, I offered my arm to 


a single one of the commonplace phrases men add 


ble within mine, I ventured to observe that I 
was ill, 

“Very slightly so}? was the answer. “ 
transition from a heated room to the cold air 
duces a nefvous trembling of my frame that qal 


scarcely aware that I was standing uncovered a 


touched hers ;—and never had the touch of 
duced such a sensation on man! No, none 
minded and chaste woman could excite suc 


my veins; and I mentally vowed thatfno man should 
ever have the arm of my wife within hgs, if wife I ever 
had, I longed to press my lips on thegsleeve on which 
her beautiful hand had rested. I thought of her as some 
bright vision ; and the melting tones #f her voice still 
sounded in my ear. * I felt somethinggoft under my foot ; 
and, on looking, perceived that it wis her bouquet, which 
had fallen as she entered her carriage. I snatched it up 
and placed it in my breast, as if I had found the most 
precious treasure; and was retrgating to seek for my ser- 
vant, when I overheard a link-boy observe to another— 

“T say, Bill, that there dine gemjman seems tarnation 
fond of posies. Did you see ho 
nosegay as the pale-fuced lady let fu 

“Yes, I seed it fast enough,” repiied Bill; “I suppose 
as how he’s her sweetheart ; for them there quality folks 
be mighty fond of love waking #bekase as how, they 
have nothing else in the world {6 do.” 

At this moment, the carriage of Mrs, Mortimer was 


called, and I saw Mr. Verdpn conduct her to it, and 


r. Then, une of the two 
dan energetic “Home !” 
winks and smiles, and heard 
the ribeld jests exchanged@by the liveried gentry around, 
4s the profligate pair werg whirled off to the mansion 
of the husband she had begrayed and dishonoured, * 

I entered my house hanged man; every feeling, 


enter jt as if he were its m 
tall footmnen behind it utt 
and I observed the knowi 


my eyes fell on different les of virt® in my chamber, 


House, and only remgmbering” 


Mary for its object. When 


given to me by-¢ other women, I turned from them with 
disgust, to kiss, again and again, the bouquet of wither. | 
ed flowers that she had touched; and I. valued oh” 
how much the more, when I recollected that she would 
not have given it to any man on earth, save vee om 
worthy husband. “ey 

Were women but conscious of the estimation in whitey 
even the slightest favour is held, whelt she who accords: 
it is known to be pure and virtuous, how cautious would 
they be in granting a thousand little frivolous cadeduz 
to which, though they attach no importance, others prefix 
ideas that lead to very injurious conclusions. Could they, 
too, but hear conversations of their favourite ‘beau 
at the clubs they frequent, how + would they blush and 
tremble at the false, the often odi interpretations, 
given to actions to whieh, if fuirly ju , youthful im- 
prudence or levity could alone be attribyted. ~~ 


to return to the antipodes of levity, Lady” Mary, 
and her faded bouquet, Perhaps scme of-thy readers 


wilt smile when T assert, that from that night I have 
never met the mingled odouts of the rose, justine, and 
verbena, without their bringing the itnage of that 


_woman to my memory, as vividly as though Fhad:sten 


her but a few hours before. How loathed” her 
band for. slighting her! and yet, perhaps, B should ‘have 
hated him still more had he evinced’. for her; at least ia 


| my presence, any marks of that pasdiénute love ‘which 


was now cohsaming my heart. © 

A few days afler my mémorable interview with Lady 
Mary, having sauntered into the fashionable jeweller’s of 
that day, to make a purchase, I saw sorte very splendid 
diamonds, which one of the shopmén was'placing in a 
case, Observing that they had caught my eye, he: ci- 
villy laid the étué before me; and’ called’ my attention to 
avery large sapphire, which formed the’centre.of one of 
the bracelets belonging'to the parure, arid which, he said, 
he considered to be the most perfect’ stone that had- ever 
passed through his hands. He added, that # had been 


sold at'a very high price ; and: in order ‘to show me the . 


stone in its transparent setting, he: touched a secret 
spring, when the ‘gold plate at the back flying open, dis- 

covered a small enamel miniature of Mr. Vernon; the 
‘resemblance being so striking as to leave no ‘doubt of 


its identity. ‘The man had only closéd-the étui when 


the original of the portrait entered, ordered the case to 
be placed in his curriele, and: drove off. could not re- 
sist the impulse that induced me to follow the route lie. 


had taken; and I was only confirmed in the surmise"l — 


had formed as to the destination‘of the jewols, when I 
saw him stop at the door of Mrs. Mortimer, and send a 
curricle to the next street, to wait his return. 

The diamonds and sapphire of vast'price, it iain 
then, were fur his unworthy mistress, who, probably, 
only valued the miniature on account of its setting, and 
only tolerated the donor for the sake of his gifts) “How 
strange appears to us the passion for jewels inherent in 
women in all countries and times. ‘The extent te which 
it was’iudulged in Rome, is proved by Cesar hav- 


_ ing passed a Jaw forbidding unmarried women to'wear 
them. 


One would suppose, that a’ simile: ‘prohibition 
existed in England, inferring from the impatience the — 
generality of our young ladies evinve to be natried, and 
the pleasure they take, when this perilous desideratam 
has been attained, in displaying a profusion o¥ jewels 
on their persons. Nor are our matrons less addicted to — 
this expensive passion, for weré the Athenian «Jina-~ 
tion, by which an’ unfaithful wife’ was prevented’ frown 

wearing jewels, carried into effect in our days, it would, 

I believe, be the ruin of jewellers; but might be the 

saving of many a@ man’s parse, if not his honour. Ahd 

ho knows how far such a punishment might deter / 
‘om a breach of virtue; vanity, their besetting \. 
us. instigated to Preserve, what hitherto it - 

‘ everthrow ; for, there is much more of — 
n,in nine tenths of the licisons that 
njugal fidelity. 

the oecurrence at the jeweller’s _ 


lead to a breach 
Three nights a 


‘shop, I encountered Mrs. Mortimer ata ball, am Lady 


Baskerville’s ; sparkli 
and the well-know 
too, was there; a 
more marked a 


costly present 
was also presen 


in the very parure I hail seen, 
pphire on her arm. Mr. Vernon. 
the lady seemed to treat him with 
tion ; the reward, as £ thought, of the 
had made her. Lady Maty Vernon 
nd looked, if possible, more beautiful 
than before. She Was attired in a robe of white satin open« 
infront, and faHtifig in ample folds to her feet.. ‘Phe rich 
blonde lace that taimmed the dress’ was clasped by black \ 
enamel ornament§, d la Sévigné ; in the centre of each of 
which sparkled @ large diamond. The pointed’stomacher, 
which beautifully, defined her delicate waist, was con- — 


fined by similar ornaments, and a neeklace, and ear- 


ith an elderly lady, of a'very dignified _ 
wholly engrossed in a Conversation 
éntly urging her to do something, which | 
incd, as I Gould’ see her wave her head, 
ion that indicated repugnance. 

d the spot where oe stood, and heard - 


. She was 
mien, who see 


en thei to the invpropriety of their con- 
wing on them the censure of the spectators 


hat, draw censure, on husband? no, not for 
woflds !” replied Lady Mary; “1 cannot, indeed I can- ,~ 


‘And as she spoke, an increased paleness, and ixivo- 


dopting such a course 

I approached, and made as received with 
distant peliteness than ticipated, though 
pra remained to check a 
man than Fad ever been.” It 
reniée of my manner 
favour, fur she whis- 
pered Lady Mary tm her. \ No sootier was 
my name pronodnced, than. she @agerly’ demanded if 
was the’son of Olivia Lyster ? and on my replying 
she told ee oe ey mother had been 


had ced 


a hope of Lady more fréqu 
speedily discovered that Lady Delaficld (myeme 
friend) was het @unt, and that they frequently saw ¢ 
other, ' 

Lady Delafield became quite cordiul in hor manner 


‘towards me; asked a thousand questions about 


Park, where she had often been during my infancy ; and 


untary shudder, betrayed how much even the idea <s a 
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_.) Mr. Vernon led. his partner from the dance, to a sofa 


~ sher from being chilled, and displayed all les petits soins 


_ plainly expressed the malicious pleasure that a detected 


~_ view of Mr. Mortimer; and never did I behold so fear- 


_ an old and deer friend. While replying to her interroga- 


edd far, she told me that she only came, because she 


.-though they elicited general applause ; and as I saw her 


sented, Rage and jealousy strove for mastery, in the 
fiery glances which he bent on them; and which con- 


. fidvlity of his wife, or the perfidy of his fricnd. Froma 


on his countenance. 


hanging looks of love, and whis 


the hadseen a spectre, changed 


- evidently struggling to acquire some 
session ; and, after the pauserof a mo 


ornaments.” 


falsehood,.and taking courage, she 


© have a fearful reckoning to settle, and this is no place 


hesitated ta obey his commends, He turned fiefeely 
| 
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treated me, not as a new acquaintance, but as the son of 


tions, thought only of her-charming hiect, who seemed 
totally abstracted, ber beautiful eyes fixed on the door of 
the room where she knew her husband to be. Mr. 
Mortimer come up, and accosted Lady Mary with an air 
and manner.so ‘sigh devoid of any suspicién that this 
presence was no: agreeable to her, that I felt for him, 
when I observed the haughty coldness with which Lady 
‘Delafield returned his salutation. 
4 Where, is Mrs. Mortimer ?” asked the unconscious 
husband, * 1 expected to find her with 
colour rose to the cheeks of Lady Mary ut the 
question, and there was an evident embarrassment in her 
manner, as she abswered, that she had not seen her. 

_ * Not seen her!” repeated Mr. Mortimer ; “how very 


"promised to you.” 
indeed,” said Lady Delafield, drily ; “ for 
I-venture-to say that my niece. was wholly ignorant of 
“Mra. Mortimer’s intention of being here.” 
<Iuady Mary pressed the arm of her aunt, and gave her 
am Amploring look; while Mr. Mortimer betrayed such 
evident. symptoms.of mingled surprise and displeasure, 
-checked Lady Delafield’s further observations. 
-Jooked feom the aunt, to the niece; and his face flushed, | 
asyhe observed the agitation and distress, tuo clearly 
porttayed: in the.countenance of the latter, to admit of 
“bie ‘doubting that some painful feelings were associated 
itt her. mind, with the mention. of his wife, He muttered 
Something, almost unintelligible, of his intention of seek- 
ing Mrs. Mortimer, and hurried into the next ruom. ‘I 
‘gaw-terror impressed, on the pallid face of Lady Mary; 
‘she whispered a. few words to her aunt, who turned to 
ine, and. requested that I would immediately seek Mr. 
“Vernon, and tell that she required his presence. I was 
sbont to say, that I did not know Mr, Vernon, but Lady 
“Mary. interrupted..me by saying “Do, pray go, and 
squiekly, I entreat you to go;” forgetting, in her alarm 
-aind agitation) the self-control, and dignity of manner, for 
-whiech.she was so remarkable. _ 
* Qn.entering the next room, I discovered Mrs. Mor- 
timer dancing with Mr, Vernon; a circle was formed 
etound, the dancers to observe her. Her movements. 
_were-such.as:I should never have tolerated in a wife, 


‘floating through the mazy dance, I was reminded of the 
sopinion of Sallust, who, speaking of Sempronia, the mis- 
-etress of Catiline, says, “She dances with more skill than 
becomes a virtuous woman.” 


elevated at the end_of the room, and so placed, that the 
persons seated on it could be seen from all sides of the 
apartment. His assiduity was unremilting ; he assisted 
to place her India. shawl over her shoulders to preserve 


that-a lover employs fur the object of his affections, 
~ attentions. which were repaid by languishing looks of 
- tenderness, and sweet smiles, I marked the glances 
exchanged by the persons around them, in which were 


intrigue seldom fails to awaken. 
_ While I endeavoured to make my way through the 
. crowd, to the place where they were seated, I caught a 


. ful an expression as that which his countenance pre- 


. yineed me that never before had he suspected either the 


eying the guilty 
presence, were ex- 
of tenderness ; thus, 
in the breast of the 


pair, they, totally unconscious of 


wring the already tortured heart 
quered my repugnance to address 

. proaching him, stated that Lady 
see him immediately. The messa 
him and his companion; they whis 

, ed, and after a few minutes’ consaltati 
mising to return immediately. 

__ | I mingled in the crowd, still rem 
observe Mrs. Mortimer, and shortly 
band walk up to her. She perceiy 
was at her side; and, on recognisi 


seemed to annoy 
looked confus- 
he left her, pro- 


ing near enough to 
saw her hus- 
him not until he 
} him, started as if 
our, and immedi- 
ately attempted to envelope her persorkin the India shawl. 
But it resisted all her efforts to pass itover her stiffened 
sleeves; and her exertions only ex still more the 
brilliant diamonds that encircled arms. She was 
rtion of self-pos. 
nt, turned to her 
Id have thought 


husband, and observed, “ Who ever s 
of seeing you here ?” 
“Not you, I am persuaded,” 
_bling with suppressed emotion. is Tor 
ever, that I hape come, as my unexpected prés 
me an opportunity of admiring the rare and cos 
you wear, and-.whieh I now see for the first time. 
She became as pale as death, and,then blushed 


“Oh! the fact is,” said she, I hired them for 
night, as I was tired of always appearing in the 


I could observe 


tion; for his featur 
expression. 


some portion of 
that he wg 


glad you are gome, for I was wishin 
tired and chilly.” 

’ As she thas spoke, stars 
again to wrap the.shawl around 


to do so, one of her bracelets beca 


when, i- the effort 
unelasped and fell 

pret spring flew open, 
eof her husband, who 


gped it up, a 

AGG this portrait, too, was doubtlessly hired for the 
penid he, fixing his petrifying glance on her face 

ome, leave this seene directly, madam ; you and. I 


for it.” 


She seemed overcome by terror and confusion, end 


of extraordinary 


wards her, seized het arm, drewit within his, and dragged, 
rather than ‘led, her through the long: suite of rooms; I 


{6tlowed to observe their movements.. When they reached | 


the drawing-room, where I bad. left Lady. Mary and her 
aant, a bustle confusion.among the company im. 
peded the progress of Mr. Mortimer. Lady Mary Vernon, 
had fainted ; and, as is usual on such occasions, a gircle. 
had formed roand lier, increasing. the heat.and pressure, 
and consequently the illness for which they affected: to 
feel such sympathy. Lady Delafield loudly. entreated 
them to disperse,.and, on their doing so, i beheld Lady 
Mary, as she reclined on an ottoman, supported by the 
Duchess of B., Lady Delafield holding to her nostrils one 
of the many flacons offered by the sutrounding groups of 
ladies. Lady Mary presented the appearance of death ; 
her eyes were closed, their long dark lashes throwing a 
more ghastly shade over the pale-cheeks beneath them: 
yet. still, though ‘bearing the semblance of death, -her 
matchless beauty shone conspicuous, being not obliterat. 
ed, bat wearing a new character ; a ebaracter that might 
have justified its being called* the holiness of beauty, so 
calm, sé unearthly, was its loveliness. 

My heart sank within me while I gazed on that mar- 
ble face; and its striking resemblance to Louisa Sydney, 
as I-last'saw her; made me. shudder, this moment, 
Lady. Delafield: caught a view of Mrs. Mortimer, and 
gave her a look that must have ‘spoken daggers to her, 
80 plainly’did it say, “See what you have done!” - 

The look ‘was not lost on Mr. Mortimer; it seemed 
to increase his rage, for he pulled his terrified wife along, 
and descended the staits, down which her trembling 

_ linvbs could hatdly support her. They had only driven 
off a moment, when Mr. Vernon returned from searching 
for his servant in the crowd. 1 narrowly examined his 


haere as he approached Lady Mary, who was 


still in a state of insensibility ; and never did I behold 
contrition and sorrow more clearly delineated than in the 
look he fixed on her pale, but beautiful face. 

_“ This man is not hardened in guilt, nor insensible to 
its fearful effects on others,” thought I,as I saw him 
stoop to raise her tenderly froin the sofa. The move- 
anent recalled her to consciousness; her lips moved, she 
‘opened her languid eyes, and fixed them on the face of 
her hasband, with an expression of such deep, such un- 
‘utterable tenderness, which, whatever might be its effect 
on him, sank into my very soul; and made me feel that 
I would sacrifice all I possessed, to have such a look 
fixed on me by those melting eyes’ 

His affectionate assiduity seemed to restore her, and 
she repaid it by faint smiles. 

_™ Are you quite sure, dear aunt, that nothing dreadful 
has oecured 2” asked Lady Mary, when Mr. Vernon had 
“again left her, to see if the carriage was ready. 

“ Quite sure, my dear,” replied Lady Delafield. 

“ Oh, what a relief! I was so alarmed by the terrible 
expression of Mr: Mortimer’s face, that the most fearful 
presentiment rushed on my mind, and I felt as though I 
had been dying.” — 

¥ Hush, hush, my dear,” said Lady Delafield, * you 
were needlessly frightened. I am sorry that I suffered 
him to know the truth, as it has made you ill; but he 
must be well accustomed to the subterfuges of his worth. 
less wife, if, indeed, she thinks it necessary to use any 
with him.” . 

Mr. Vernon returned to support his wife to her car. 
riage; and I beheld them drive off, with feelings little in 
harmony with the scene of splendid festivity around me, 
and more than ever in love with Lady Mary. 

How strange is the human heart! The very ten. 
‘derness I had seen her display towards another seemed 

to inerease mine towards her. The freedom from all 
rshness, or reproach, with which she received his at- 
tions, elevated her character in my estimation ; and 
made me view her more as an angelic being, than as a 
an. 

e next day, at an early hour, business having called 
into the city, 1 was passing through Fleet street, 
I heard my name pronounced by a female voice, 
an entreaty that I should enter the shop whence it 
ded, I hesitated as to whether I should comply 
the request or not, when the shopman presented 
If at the door, and repeated it. On entering the 
» I. beheld a very respectable looking female, in a 
of great agitation, who immediately appealed to 
satisfy the owner of the shop, as to her respecta. 
In this person I recognised a Mrs. Tisdeal, who 
d several years, as a sort of humble companion, 


h! sir,” sobbed she, “ you find me here charged 
theft. I have been employed to dispose of some 


certify it was by her desire I offered her diamonds for 
sale, thejowner of this shop threatens to commit me to 
prison, suspicion that I have obtained—them dis- 


You, Mr. Lyster, who have known me for so 


be forced to reveal the name I so much 


wish to conceal.” 

“ Look here, sir,” said the jeweller, opening the case, 
and displaying its glittering contents : “ these jewels are 
of too great’¥plue to be entrusted to a servant.” 


ainazement, on recognising the magni- 
by Lady Mary Vernon the night be- 
é first I had ever seen set in black 
** Yes, sir,” resu the jeweller, “these diamonds are 
ty, and appearances are very mach 


against this persop? When I required a reference, and 


asked the ordi questions which a cautious and re- 
putable buyer, uffder such circumstances, ought to ask, 
this woman yed evident symptoms of confusion, 
and declined sta to whom the jewels belong, or her 
own place of resi 


well, and could answer for her 
ys 

“ Why that's all well, sir,” said he; “ but you'll 
excnse me if I state, that I knew rio more of you, than of 
this woman, affair isjaltogether, very suspicious— 
very suspicious indeed. happen, most opportunely, 
to be passing my door, at@he very moment I was going 
to send for the police, to tke this person into custody on 
suspicion of robbery, you, calls out to you di. 
rectly, you come in, and Without asking her a single 
she by the diamonds, offer to 


4 


. surely Cannot-mean to suspect or commit me?” 


be answerable for her honesty. You'll excuse me, sir ; 
but all this has a ¥ery odd appearance—a very odd ap- 
pearance indeed, There, John,” turning to one of his 
shopmen ; “ go andieall a couple of the police, for it’s my 
opinion we shall have two persons to commit, instead 
of one.” : 

Why, what 


wh ‘the devil said I; getting angry ; “you. 


“ You'll excuse me, sir,” replied the imperturbable 


. jeweller, but I mean to do both, unless you can forth- 
- with satisfy me of your own respectability. This affair 
- looks very like a conspiracy, sir, very like indeed; and 


your popping by so opportunely leads me to think that 
you, are.nothing more or less than a. confederate of this 


~..“ What! suspect Mr. Lyster, of Lyster Park, one of 


the richest gentlemen in the county of Nottingham- 


| shire !”.exclaimed - Mrs. 'Tisdeal, in mingled amazement 


and indignation, 

“ And you, ma’am,” said the jeweller, sneeringly,.“are 
probably one of the richest ladies in some other county. 
No, no, Tam an old bird, ‘and not to be caaght with. 
chaff, as the saying goes; and so I won't take your. 
character for this gentleman, nor his, for you.” 

“ Let me speak to you alone, for a few minutes,” said 

“ Ay, ay,” said the jeweller, “ lay your heads together, 

and make up:a good story between you. See tothe door, 
Thomas.” 
- “You will regret this conduct,” said I, much excited 
by his insulting suspicions, and the gross vulgarity with 
which they were expressed. 
» Having. retired to the far corner of the shop with the 
agitated Mrs. Tisdeal, I told her in a low voice that I 
recognised the jewels, having seen them the night be- 
fore, but that her seeret was safe with me. 

“ Oh! sir,” said she, “my lady has the most pressing 
occasion for a large sum of money—not for herself, dear 
angel lady—but for her husband. He is to know nothing 
of the sale of the diamonds, for he would never consent 
to it, and is to be led to believe that the inoney comes 
from my lady’s aunt. Oh, sir, if this jeweller was to 
discover whence I come, he would go to Mr. Vernon’s 
and all would be known ; and the mortification would be 
so great to her ladyship, that, rather than expose her to 
it, I would suffer any indignity to myself.” 

“Well, I say, have you concocted your story ?” asked 
the jeweller, with an insolent sneer, suspicion having 
rapidly grown into certainty. 

“ What is the value of these diamonds?” demanded I. 

“The value?” replied he; “why, more than you'll 
ever come honestly by, I’m thinking.” 

“Task you what is their value,” resumed I, making 
an effurt (and it required one) to master my rapidly in- 
creasing wrath. 

“Well, then, their value is five thousand ; 
though, at the present time, with the* scarcity of money 
that exists, I doubt if they would fetch more than four 
thousand five hundred.” 

“Give me pen, ink, and paper,” asked I; a demand 
he more than half reluctantly complied with. 

While I was writing a few lines to my bankers, Messrs. 
Child & Co., John, his shopman, returned with two po- 
licemen. They eyed me with looks filled with suspicion ; 
and I overheard the sapient John remark, that “he was 
you I was an old offender, for rogue was written in my 

ce.” 

I wrote to request my bankers to send any one of the 
clerks who knew me, with bank notes to the amount of 
five thousand pounds, to the shop of Mr. Thompson, 
No. 6, Ficet street, with as little delay as possible; and 
having promised Thomas, the less suspicious shopman, 
a reward for his trouble, I despatched him with my note 
to the bank. 

During his absence, the jeweller seemed puzzled what 
to think ; poor Mrs. Tisdeal still trembled from the alurm 
she had undergone; and the two policemen maintained 
a demeanour of official gravity, 

Thomas soon came back out of breath from the speed 
he had ‘made, and announced that Mr. Smith, the head 
clerk of the house, would soon wait on me. 

This intelligence d to the jeweller a 
considerable’ diminution of his self-complacency, and 
caused him to assume a somewhat less disrespectful 
bearing towards me. Yet, he appeared disappointed at 
the probability that, after all, I should turn out to be 
neither a thief, nor the confederate of a thief; and, vexed 
and annoyed as fF felt at the moment, I could not help 
observing then, as subsequently I have frequently re- 
marked, that the generality of suspicious persons are 
more irritated than gratified, at discovering innocence in 
the individual whom they had prejudged to have been 
guilty. 

His countenance became perfectly ludicrous when, not 
the head clerk of the bank, but Mr. Child himself entered 
the shop; and, shaking me cordially by the hand, told 
me that he was the: bearer of the five thousand pounds, 
because he was induced to infer, from the manner of the 
bearer of my letter, as well as its contents, that some- 
thing extraordinary had occurred. 

While I explained to him the awkward. predicament 
in which the suspicions of Mr. Thompson had placed 
me, it was comical to observe the countenance of that 
varlet. He kept bowing to the ground, repeating, 

“ Indeed, sir—I’m sure, sir—I would not for filly 
pounds that such a mistake had taken place. I hope, 
sir, you "ll excuse me; I am quite confounded, indced, 
sir; I know not what to say. Pray, Mr. Child, speak a 
word for me; indeed, I meant no offence; but we jewel- 
lers are obliged to be so strict—so very particular, sir.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted J, “and bappened so oppor- 
tunely to-be passing your door,’ and ‘ luoked so like an 
old offender’ *—glancing at the pow crest-fallen John, 
the shopman; who, as he had emulated his master in 
suspicion half an hour before, now emulated him in hu- 
mility, and hung his head most sheepishly, at my thus 
repeating his reccnt observations. 

Mr. Child was really angry, and reprimanded the knave_ 


» of diamonds; for sach he actually was, as he had been 


in more than one scrape for having bought stolen jewels 
—knowing, or at least having had cause to suspect, that 
they were dishonestly obtained. He wished to re-esta. 
blish his injured reputation in the present instance, by 
displaying a more than ordinary degree of precaution; 
so poor Mrs. Tisdeal and I were the victims to his new- 
born scruples, 

Mr. Child, finding that I had no carriage with me, 
pressed me to let him send me his; but I refused, and, 
having procured a hackney-couch, placed Mrs, Tisdeal 


a 


in it, seated myself by her side, and ordered the coach- 
to drive to. the corner of Grosvenor Square. 1 gave 
her the five thousand pounds, making her belieye that I 
was glad of an opportunity of purchasing so fine a set 
of diamonds, and that I considered them a bargain. « 
_ During our drive, she told me that she had now been 
ee years with Lady Mary Vernon: Lady Delafield, 
known her when with my mother, had recom. 
mended her to her niece, on the marriage of that lady. 
She added, that during the first jwo years her situation 
had been a very happy one; but, that now—and here 
she paused. 
Itold her that it was not a frivolous curiosity which 
led me toenquire why. she no longer was happy in-Lady 
Mary’s establishment. 
.“ Alas! sir, how can I feel happy, when I see my lady, 
who is an angel, if ever an angel appeared upon earth, 
wretched; she, that: used to be.so buoyant and cheerful 
—whose dear, sweet laugh used to gludden my ears, and 
whose bright, joyous looks were like sunshine to me. 
All is now changed; my lady’s voice is never heard, 


~-exeept in accents so low and mournful that they make © 


me sad; her bright looks are faded; and when she tries 
to smile, indeed, sir, it causes my heart to ache—her 
deep, melancholy eyes, and pale cheeks, seem in such 
marked contrast with the smile. She will sit for whole 
hours, sir, with her head leaning on her hand; and, 


' though a book lies open before her, she never turns over 


a page. But, when she hears Mr. Vernon’s step ap- 
proaching, she starts up, and strives to assume & cheerful 


| face to welcome him; and hé—oh! sir, it angers me to 


see that he does not, or will noty notice the sad change 
that has come over her—she that used to be as fresh. as 
a rose, and as blithe as a lark.” 

“And what, my good Mrs, Tisdeal, do you think is 
the cause of all this ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I fear that there is but too much cause; 
for Mr. Vernon, who used to be the most attentive—nay, 
the most doting husband in the world—has now become 
careless, cold, and silent; absenting himself continually 
from home, and, when there, evidently impaticnt to quit . 
it. My lady receives anonymous letters continually, 
sir; I know they are anonymous, because, when she 
opens them, she colours, and throws them in the fire. I 
shall never forget the first that came: sbe was in her 

. dressing-room, and I delivered it to her. While she was 
reading it, | by chance looked in the large mirror near 
to which she was standing, and her appearance terrified 
me: she was-as pale as death, sir; her eyes seemed to 
grow larger, and her brow contracted, as if she was sof. 
fering an intense agony. Her lips were compressed, 
and her hand trembled so violently that she could scarcely 
hold the letter. Oh! how I execrated the heartless, 
the wicked person, that could thus rudely tear the band- 
age from her eyes,-and plant a dagger in her heart! 
Surely, sir, there are few actions so vile, or so wicked, 
as the writing anonymous letters. I longed to throw 
myself at her fect, but I dared not interfere ; and, though 
my heart ached for her, I stole out of the room as if I 
had not observed her agitation, and remajned in the ante- 
chamber, fearful of withdrawing farther, lest she might 
require my assistance. 

“She did not ring for hours, but, when I entered, was 
quite calm, sir; though I could discover, by her blanched 
cheek and heavy eyes, what was passing within her 
mind. She has never becn herself from that time; and 
each day has seen her grow paler and more melancholy. 
Last night my lady returned from a ball, to which Lady 
Delafield had forced her to go. She came home attended 
_by her aunt; and Mr. Vernon, who seemed most anxious 
and alarmed, watching over her and holding her hand, 
just as he used formerly todo. Oh! sir, it made me so 
happy! But my lady’s aunt kept hinting, and more 
than hinting, that all her illness was Ais doing; and this 
vexed him, and my lady too. Lady Delafield is an ex. 
cellent lady, but she does not understand how much mis- 
chief may be done by reminding a husband of the con- 
sequences of conduct he wishes to forget. One sweet 
smile and kind word, from the wife he has injured, would 
have a better effect than all the lectures in the world; 
for men, sir, are always proud and wilful when they have 
done wrong, and must be allowed to have the triumph of 
having come round to the right path themselves, without 
having been schooled into it. I heartily wished Lady 
Delafield away ; and so, 1 am sure, did my lady and Mr, 
Vernon, When she had gone, Mr. Vernon scarcely 
waited for the door to close after her, when he ran np 
and embraced my lady ; and indeed, sir, I saw the tears 
stream from both their eyes, though I left the chamber 
as quickly as I could. 

“In.an hour after, a letter was brought by Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s footman, with directions that it should be deli- 
vered immediately, as it was of great consequenee, My 
heart misgave me when Mr. Vernon's valet asked me to 
tell his muster that he wanted to speak to him imme 
diately ; 1 refused—and, would you believe it, sir, the 
jackanapes became quite pert and saucy, said it was us 
much as his place was worth to keep a note from Mrs. 
Mortimer waiting, and that, if J would not deliver his 
message to his master, he should take it to the door of 
my lady’s room himsclf. Could gentlemen but know, 
sir, how they debase themselves, even in the eyes of their 
own servants, when they allow them to discover their 
vices, how careful would they be, if not to amend, at 
least to conceal them; for their menials must become 
either the censors or assistants of them—and that they 
should be cither is most degrading to a master. 1 trem- 
bled when I took the message, though I tried to look as 
unconcerned as possible. ‘Ihe fact is, sir, all our serv- 
ants had been for some time passing their jokes and re- 
marks on Mr, Vernon’s constant visits and letters to that 
lady ; and when her footman brought a note, he brought 
scandal and evil reports also ; consequently, I feared ‘the 
letter he at ee break up the good understund- 
ing that I hoped ‘was about to be re-established between 
my lady and her busband. When I delivered the mes- 
sage, Mr. Vernon grew as red as fire in the face, and my 
lady turned as pule as marble. He went outside the 
door, took the note from his servant, and, without break- 
ing the seal, gave it into iny lady's hands, She luoked 
up in his face—oh! such a look of love and confidence 
—and said, ‘No, dearest, you must read it, J cannot, 
ought not—it would be indelicate, unwomanly? 

“TI left the room, but before the door closed I-heard 
him exclaim, ‘ How like you, my own Mary, and how | 
unilike—’ I heard no more, Early this morning, my 

Jady camo to me, and placing the jewels you have 
bought, sir, in my hands, desired me to dispose of them 
to the highest bidder, as she had immediate occasion for 
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inoney. She told nie tortell her (in cave" 
gion ptesent) that Lady Delafield had sent a letter and 
parcel for her—that is, if 7 had-disposed of the diamonds. 
‘know it cannot be for herself that my lady requires 
‘the ‘money ; for she is more prudent than any lady I 
ever knew, and never must 
‘Mr. Vernon.” 
Listened to Mré.-Tisdeal’s prolix “detail; jealousy was, 
however, the predominant and shall I confess my. un- 
worthiness, I-was more than once tempted to return the 
‘jewels and get back my money, sooner than it should 
perve new bond of kindness: between Lady Maryand . 
cher weak-minded husband, But  my- better’ nature :tri- 
‘umphed: There'were moments in which I felt vexed at 
‘her #0 readily yielding him her pardon, and accused her 
of weakness; however, a little reflection showed her to 
in all the purity and gentleness of a pitying angel 
rejoicing over 2 repentant sinner, rather than as an in- 
_ jared wife pardoning the errors-of a reclaimed husband. 
'Thue, the nobleness of her disposition made me more 
-deeply enamoured of her, while it forbade every hope of 
“my passion ever meeting the least return. 
“J Jeft home, sir,” resumed Mrs. Tisdeal, “at nine 
-o’élock, and called at three jewellers before I entered the 
shop where you rescued me. Oh dear! how late it is!” 
‘easting her eyes up at a watchmaker’s door, over which 
a dial marked the hour of four. “ How Jong my lady will 
‘have thought my absence !” 
I had been-s0. engrossed by the communications Mrs. 
Tisdeal had been making, that I had not reflected on the 


"impropriety of my being seen to drive up with her to 


Lady Mary’s residence; to which we were sow rapidly 
approaching, having entered Grosvenor Square. I had 
just resolved that I would endeavour to conceal myself 
‘while Mrs. Tisdeal descended, when a hackney coach 
that preceded us, stopped at the very door to which we 
were proceeding. The blinds were up, but the step was 
in an instant let down, and Lord Percy, a friend of mine, 
jumped out, evidently in a state of agitation, and hastily 
entered the house, leaving the coach still waiting. Mrs. 
Tisdeal called oar coachman to let her descend; and he 
was in the act of assisting her from the vehicle when 


“Lord Percy returned from the ball, accompanied by half 
_ a dozen servants, upened the eoach door, and, after two 


or three minutes delay, I beheld them bearing Mr. Ver. 
non, apparently dead, or dying, in their arms. 

Horror-struck at the sight, I jumped from mg coach, 
and followed them into the hall; when Percy recognising 
me, whispered, 

“This is a fearful business. Mortimer challenged 
poor Vernon, who is, I fear, mortally wounded, Good 
God! who is to break it to Lady Mary?” 

They bore him into the library. Servants were de- 
spatched at every side for surgeons, and Mrs, Tisdeal pro. 
mised to keep Lady Mary in her dressing-room in igno- 
rance of the fatal event, while I ran for Lady Delafield. 
I met her carriage entering the square, stopped it, and 
with all possible precaution told her what had occurred. 
She made me get into the chariot and accompany her to 
Lady Mary's, saying, that I might be useful to her in her 
affliction; and I was too glad to be near the object of my 
idolatry not to embrace eagerly the offer. It was now 
that I felt for the first time the holy, the purifying effects 
of real love. I would have given a limb, nay, my life, to 
have saved that of Mr. Vernon; ay, more, I would have 
supported the sight of her I so passionately, so madly 
luved, lavishing her caresses on him, sooner than know 
she was wretched. His existence became to me, from 
this moment, of vital importance, because on it T felt her 
happiness, her very being, depended; and every selfish 
sentiment faded away before the thought of her sorrow 
and despair. 

Lady Delafield hurried up stairs as quick as her aged 
and trembling limbs could bear her, begging me to re- 
main in the house until she saw me again. The servants 
showed me into a sinall ante-room that communicated 
with the library; and there I could hear the st. ‘ed groans 
of the wounded sufferer, as the surgeons endeavoured to 
extract the ball from his side. 

“I feel Lam dying,” uttered Mr, Vernon, “ let me see 
my wife.” 

There scemed to be some hesitation on the part of the 
surgeons 5 but he again demanded her presence, adding, 
in a faint voice, 

“Tt is useless to torture me, life is ebbing fast, and all 
will soon be over.” 

In a few minutes, I heard Lady Mary enter the room 
froin a private staircase; when the ejaculation of * Oh! 
my poor Mary!” from Mr. Vernon, told how deep must 
have been that expression of anguish on her. countenance 
which thus caused him to lose, in his pity for her, all 
sense of his own sofferings. 

“Pray, madam, be composed” said one of the sut- 


geons. 


“Think not of me,” replied she, tn accents that made 
me tremble; so profound, though subdued. was the de- 
they denoted. 

“ Leave us, leave us,” said Mr, Vernon, “ I have much 
to suy ere yet my strength totally fuils me.” 

The surgeons left the library for an inner room; and 
1 then could hear the stifled sobs of the husband, mingled 
with the low, sweet voice of the wife. 

“ You will be spared to me, my own Jove; the Al- 
mighty is merciful,” murmured Lady Mary. 

“No: Mary, my blessed Mary, I feel that my wound 
is mortal. I have deserved this punishment; yes, I own 
that I have deserved it. How could I be so infatuated, so 
madly infatuated, as to yield to her seductions, and forget 
for a moment you, who have ever been an angel tome?” 

“Think not of this fatal subject now, dearest,” replied 
Lady Mary, “think only of our cordial, our happy re- 
conciliation of last night; when you abjured the anly 
error of which you had to accuse yourself.” 

“ Yes, Mary, God be thanked! I waited not for a 
death-bed to repent; for, I then fully determined never 
to see that woman again; and had life becn spared me, 
this resolution would have been faithfully sustained. My 
folly, my guilt, have led to this fatal result; and I shall 
be torn from yous my own Mary, just when I had re- 
awakened to's sense of all I owe you, without the power 
of atoning for the ills I have inflicted, How precious 
appear now the days I have wastéd! Oh, Mary! what 
“would I not give for a few months, a few weeks even, of 
life to be spent with you. Her husband challenged me, 
to reluse to meet him was impossible; and fondly as I 
would now cling to existence, 1 would rather die by his 
hand, than that he should have fallen by mine. I was 
deterinined not to return his fire; for, I repeat, I would 


worlds his blood-on. By head. Will you for- 
give me, my precious. Mary, for talking of her? But 
too'well do I know your generous, your pitying heart, to 
doubt that you will pardon me. She is.driven from her 
home, dishonoared, and an outcast the all 
the evil that has befallen her, « 


“ Doubt it not, dearest, all, every Same 
_but, you will be spared to my, praye 
do not think otherwise,” 
* Alas! my Mary, how can I doaer'pen? I feel that 
my hours are numbered: but let me conclude for ever 
‘the painfal subject on which we were speaking. Even 
now, Mary, this wretched woman may be in want; send 
to her, I entreat you, sufficient supply to screen her ftom 
‘pecuniary difficulties. My friend Spencer wifl lend me 
_8, few hundreds; for, as I told you Jast’ night, I have 
squandered away such immense sums of late, that I haye 
‘searcely any. money left at my banker's. 


eet love, and I shall send it to this unhappy woman im 
mediately.” 

Bless you, bless you, Mary ; I knew you would cheer. 
fully act as you are’now doing.” 

The surgeons now returned to the library, #nd, after a 
short consultation, they had their patient moved to his 
chamber, where an opiate was administered to him. Soon 
after taking this medicine he fell. into ‘a slumber; and 
then, and not till then, did his wretched wife betray the 
first symptom of the dreadful-effect produced on her 
frame by the terrible shock she had received, for she 
dropped from the chair into which she had sunk, in a 
deep swoon. I heard the whispered ejaculations of the 
surgeons as they assisted to bear her from the chamber, 
‘and my heart died within me as I caught their observa- 
tions indicating her danger ;while J, within a few paces 
of her, dared not approach her.. Never was the human- 
ising power of sympathy more truly felt than by me at 
this moment; I would have faced death, I do believe, in 
its most fearful shape, to have seen her relieved from the 
weight of misery that oppressed her; and her sufferings 
engrossed every thonght, every feeling. ~ 

Hoars seemed comprised in the minutes that el#sed 
daring her insensibility ; and never did a doting mother 
watch over an only child with more intense, more ago- 
nising anxiety, than I experienced while listening for 
some sound to announce her return to consciousness. 
When she recovered, Lady Delafield came to me; and, 
though rarely overpowered by her feelings, she was so 
strack with the expression of sorrow in my countenance, 
that she took my hand kindly, and thanked me for the 
interest I evinced in the affliction of her family. The 
compliments she paid to my goodness of heart and disin- 


fused. But even my evident embarrassment was consi- 

dered by the excellent old lady as an additional proof of 

my goodness ; and she remarked how much I resembled 

my dear mother at this moment, and how ey she 
prized my sympathy, 

I hardly dared trast myself to enquire for Lady Mary ; 
but Lady Delafield informed me that her niece was now 
much better ; and was on her knees praying for strength 
whence only it can be derived to bear up against the trial 
that awaited her. On recovering from her swoon she had 
insisted on the surgeons informing her of the réal state 
of her-unfortunate husband. They wished to temporise 
with her; but she was inflexible; and they at length ad- 
mitted, that though he might live a few days, nay, a few 
weeks, his death was inevitable, as the ball had entered a 
vital part, and could not be extracted, 

“ Poor, dear soul, she bore this fatal information with 
wonderful fortitude,” continued Lady Delafield. “ After 
a few minutes conversation with her attendant, Mrs. Tis- 
deal, she seemed inspired with new energy, and imposed 
a task on me that I cannot, ought not, to perform; and 
yet, she declared, that unless it be executed she can know 
no rest. Perhaps you, my dear Mr. Lyster, would be my 
substitute on this disagreeable errand ?” 

I instantly offered to do any thing she wished ; and she 
entrusted me with a small sealed packet to convey to Mrs. 
Mortimer, who was staying incognita at a villa near Ful- 
ham, and to deliver it into her own hands. I asked and 
obtained a ready consent to return to Grosvenor Square 
as soon as I should have fulfilled my mission; and again 
the old lady complimented me on my good nature. 

I proceeded to Fulham, and, after some difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission to Mrs. Mortimer, who re- 
ceived me with a mingled air of pride and shame. 

“T have waited on you, madam,” said I, “ by desire 

‘of Lady Delafield, to deliver this parcel.” 

Her cheeks became suffused with a deep crimson; and 
with much agitation she tere open the envelope, from 
which dropped the five thousand pounds I had given. to 
Mrs. Tisdeal, not three hours before. 

“What does this mean, sir,” asked she, haughtily : 
“there is not a line here,” she continued, pointing to the 
envelupe, “to explain why, or from whom this money 
was sent.” : 

“The parcel, madam, was confided by Lady Mary 
Vernoti to her aunt, to deliver to you ; but that lady feel- 
ing unequal to the task, intrusted it to me.” 

“Oh, then, I am to conclude, sir,” said she, imperi- 

} ously, “ that this money is sent me by the wife, asa bribe, 
to induce me to forego my claims on the husband. But, 
she little knows me, if she supposes that, disgraced as I 
am, driven with ignominy from my home, owing to my 
ill-starred attachment to Mr. Vernon, I will now resign 
him for whom I have sacrificed so much. No, sir! take 
back this money to Lady Mary. Mr. Vernon is too much 
a man of honour to abandon the woman he has rained ; 
and 1” (here she burst into tears) “ have paid too dearly 
for his affection, to relinquish my claim to it now, when 
Lhave nought left beside.” 

“ Madam, you must make up your mind to this sacri- 
fice,” replied I. 

“ Never, never, sir,” interrupted she. 


separation is inevitable,” 
“ You do not mean to say that he is so weak, so vacil- 
Jating, as to Consent to it?” demanded: she, with anger 
flashing from her eyes. “If so, his conduct is shameful, 
and merits my contempt.” 

“ Mr. Vernon is at present, madam,” resumed I, “en- 
titled to the pity of all; for he is on the bed of death, to 
which his errors have untimely conducted him.” 

“On the bed of death !” shricked Mrs. Mortimer; “ he, 
who last night was in perfect health? No, you deceive 
me: it is not—it cannot be so,” 


“ My aunt has placed a large sum at my disporal, dear- 


terested kindness, were so unmerited, that I became con- _ 


* Alas, madam, it no longer depends on your will, The | 


was mottally- wounded digg! this meécning;” 
said I, 

“And by my hasband’s hand,” she.. * Ay, 
‘reveal it all; leave nothing of the dreadful tale untold."’ 
As she frantickly uttered these words, she fell from, her 
chair in Violent hysterics, ™~ 

I rang for her attendant, and from feelings of eee 
hity, Waited until the first violence of her emotions had 


_| ‘sabsided. While she continued’ sobbing and shrieking, 


her femme de chambre displayed the most exttaordinary 

“nonélialatice; performing the services that ‘the position — 
‘of her mistress required with a brusquerie, and an evi- 
dent want of good feeling, that shocked mies ‘Something 
in the countenance and whole air of this woman_im- 

“ pressed’ me with a imost unfavourable opinion of her, 
which her conduet towards Mrs. Mortimer served ‘to con-_ 
firm ; and I determined therefore not to leave that un- 
happy person until she had recovered some degree of 
consciousness, not wishing to trust either her, or the 
bank notes, which I had picked up from oud gd cock the 
-tender mércy of her servant. : 

When Mrs. Mortimer had steed some portion of 
composure, she distnissed her Jemme de chambre from 
the room; who left it, with such undisguised imperti- 
nence of manner, that I pitied the fallen and unhappy 
woman, who was helplessly exposed to this insolence. 

_ “Are you sure, quite sdre, that ‘Mr. Vernon cannot Te- 
cover ?” asked Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ The surgeons have so pronounced,” replied 1. 
And did Lady Mary know this fact when she sent the 
money ?” 

“Yes; she had been informed” that there was no 
hope.” 

“Oh, God! oh, God! forgive me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
‘Mortimer, bursting into a paroxysm of tears ; “ and this 
—this isthe woman I have so weoeree, T have so tor- 

“tured 

I felt towards her, as I the 
= and salutary impression made on her by Lady Ma- 
ry’s goodness. I spoke kindly to her, and stieceeded, 
though not without much difficulty, in inducing her to 
retain the bank notes; then, in the hope of affording an 
additional mitigation to her sorrow, promised to inform 
her daily of the state of Mr. Vernon. 
“Oh, Tam wretched and disgraced,” sobbed she, while 
I used my fruitless endeavours to soothe her. “It seems 
strange and puerile to think of sach a contemptible an. 
noyance at this moment, weighed down as I am, by 
afflictions so appalling; bat my maid—she on whom I 
have literally lavished money and presents—has so 
grossly insulted me last night, and this morning, that I 
shrink from encountering, and have not courage to dis- 
miss her.” 

I promised immediately to take this office on myself, 
and to get my housekeeper to send hér a femme de cham- 
bre, in a few hours. Her gratitude was extreme, and 
proved ‘that she had still some good feeling left. 

‘Never did I witness such concentrated rage and malice 
as in Madame Claudine, for so she was named, when I 
informed her in an outer -room, that her lady had no 
longer occasion for her services. 

“Not no occasion for my services,” replied she, in 
broken English. “I should be very sorry to continue 
dem to her now, dat she is expocée, and vat you call turn 
out, frem de house of Mons. Mortimer. It was all very 
“well as long as Monsieur did please to shut his eyes, and 
open his purse. But now, it is toute autre chose, all one 
oder ting; and so I did tell her last night, when we vas 
turn out, chassée de*la maison, before I have de time to 
finish my rober de whisk, in the steward’s room, or eat 
one morsel of supper, malgre Mons. Pergault de cook 
have prepare von salade d’Homars exprés for me. And 
den ve comes to dis dismal, damp leetle hole, vidout ne- 
ver no maitre d’hotel, nor domestique for to speak to, ex- 
cept de livery servant, vid whom a femme de chambre de 
bonne muison, like to me, cannot change de vords. e 
vould not be surprise, if-Mons. Henri, de valet de Mons 
Mortimer, vas to break his vord of honour,-and refuse 
marry me, for coming off vid von who vill be the capse 
of having all de establishment sent avay; von opi 
voman, who never care for de domestiques, and only*tink 
of herself! She never have told me her secrets, mote be 
de shame for her, to try to deceive her femme de cham- 


Mon:. Mortimer’s eyes long time. But I am not so fool; 
for ve femmes de chambres see de lof affair at von grand: 
distance, before de oder persons tink dere be any lof at 
all; and den, ve vatch, and vatch, till ve do. find out. ; 
and I am glad, because she tink to deceive me.“ Ve 
‘emmes de chambres have as much right to de secrets of 
aotres dames as to deir clothes, and ven om: do keep, yon, | 
or de oder from us, ve exposé dem.” 

I was so disgusted with the unbloshing « vice and ef. 
frontery of this vile woman, that I told her to be silent, 
in a tone so peremptory, as to check her loquacity ;,and 
from compassion to her guilty and unfortunate mistress, 
I remained in the house until she had left it, insuring her 
departure by a ready compliance with the extravagant, 
and probably dishonest claims for wages, and sundry ar. 
ticles, alleged to have been purchased for Mrs, Mortimer's 
use. 

I returned immediately to_Grosvenor 
found that Mr. Vernon seemed so much refreshed by 
few hours repose he had enjoyed, that his physi 
thought it probable he might linger for sc We. 

Mary atténded him unremittingly; and Lady Delafield 
told me, with tears in her eyes, that she had never wi 
nessed anything so affecting as the efforts m 

husband and wife, to conceal fron each other the an- 


which Mr. Vernon had felt for Lady Mary, during: the 
first months of their union, seemed to revive in its pris- 
tine force, now that that union was on the of being 
dissolved by death. His eyes: seldom left faee; and 
hers dwelt on his, with an expression of unutterable love. 
The thoughts of both were of that fearful separation, 
which a few days, nay, a few hours, might see accom- 
plished, when the grave would eternally divide them ; yet, 
neither trusted themselves to speak of what céaselessly 


occupied the reflections of both. of, the truest, the 
deepest, alone filled the heart of thie wife; for she had 
perpetrated no crime aghinst a , either of omission 


or commission. Bat he was, toptared by remorse, and 
writhed in agony at the anticipation of that fearful sepa- 
ration, to which his own guilty passions were conducting 
, him. Now that the film had fallem from his eyes, his ca- 
reer during the last few mo appeared before him in 
all its enormity; and the levily of character which had led 


Grief and anxiety now: began to their, ravages 


bre; but she tink to blind my eyes, because she blind™ }® - ‘ 


ater Not thy love, though mighty, 


ré; and. 


guish they were endoring. All the passionate tenderness 


place to sober reflection, | 


he seetned to awake aé if from a frightfalae ly to 

find himself, while trettibling on thé verg a 

again in view. of that happiness he had so Fathless| ag 

from his grasp. 
It was it was ‘bonutifal, Lady Mary 

watching, with untired and gntiring love, through the te. 

dious hours that-roited their course; by ‘the couch of her & 

busband; touchingly reading, with a voice tremulous 

from. suppressed emotion, the sacred. volume, to whieh 

we turn in affliction, and never in vains She lifted his 

sinking heart from the abyss of despairto the prospect of 

a future state ; he listened*as to the admonitions oF an 

anyel, and as this life faded from his view, he would talk 

to her of the life to come, of Whieh, alas The had*hithe?to 

thought so seldom, when they would be once more 

never to part.again. 

felt on the already weakened constitution of Lady Maty. 

Each revolving day, saw.her become more pale and at- 

tenuated; her fine form lost all its roundness, anda 

bright red spot on her cheek told that feter was 

ing through her veins, Her’ aunt, whom 

“made me the confidant of all her fears, and’ were eof 

the most sombre cast. 

“ T ace it plainly, my dear Mr. Lyster,” would she say, . 
“my poor Mary is fading away évery’ and Re, 
would: you belicve it, seems regard her alteréd looks 
with complacency. ‘Oh! the'selfishriés# of some people! 
When in health, he slighted, nay, almost'deserted her, for 
‘another; and’now, believe, he would literally réjoice 
were she to die with him, Why, he'is as bad asthem- 
vage despots, who, when expiting, ordain. the deaths of 


théir wives, favourite slaves, and animals, in order that 


they may meet their masters in their imaginary future 

world. It,is too bad, much too bad; and me, Mr, Lymer. 

_ what is to become of me, if 1 lose her? Who is to wa’ 4 
"by my siek couch, or to close my dying eyes; and he 3 
cause of all? Indeed, I can hardly command enoug 
Christian charity to forgive him, even nae, ‘I know aa 
is on his déath-bed.” * 

“ His conduct. has been most eblpablé, Padmiit,® re. 

plied I, “bat I believe only been weak’ 
wicked.” 


~ # Don’t try to palliate al with such subterfuges, Mr. 


Lyster,” said Lady Delafield. “The difference between 
weakness and wickedness is much less than people sup- i 
pose; and the consequences are nearly always the same, 
Weak men only want the temptation to become wicked ; a 
- they can resist no seduction, refuse no enjoyment. They ae 
shrink from opposition, as children do from: punishment: ~ . 

and guilt ever finds them ready to yield to its first as- 
saults. A strong minded man may stoop to temptation, 
and recover from it; becoming strengthened ‘by the ex- 


" perience he has acquired, as iron gains hardness by the =» 


fire that heats it, But a weak man is only rendered 
weaker by each fall, and, like melted lead, takes any 


‘form that any one chooses to give him:’ Lady Mary,” — 


continued the prolix old lady; “ has sat'up with Mr. Ver- 

non every night; not-all my entreatiesean induce-herto 
leave-him, and it is only during the day that she willeon- - ” 
sent to repose for an hour or two. in the chamber that 
joins his. While she sleeps, he writes, and writes.such / 
gloomy things. Why, it was only this morning that I 
found her almost suffocated with teats, perusing ‘these - 
lines, which I took away, when she left the room for.a —“_ 
moment, seeing how they agitated her. Read, Mr. Lys- ~ 
ter, and you will agree with me, that he must.be indecd © 
intensely selfish, thus to harrow up her feelings, already 
too much wounded. He should not have suffered her to 


see his, gloomy production; such conduct, repeat,’ is 


wickedly selfish, and I hate selfish people. I never was’ 


. selfish, Mr. Lyster, never; and yet the reward for my y 


freedom from this besetting sin, will be, to be left to bear, 
* up against the infirmities of age alone, and’ to have my 
eyes closed by hireling hands. Oh! it is too bad! much 

‘two bad! and I cannot bear selfish people.” 

Poor old lady ! and this energetic profession of disin. ‘ 

me, while, she was in the yery act of | 
lamenting the ubility of her privations in. case of the 
loss of her niece, and only apprehending the miserable 
catastrophe in reference to Mr ere share in its con- f 
sequences. 
NG HUS3AND TO His WIFE. 


Lam going 
To the dreary grave, 


“Can avail to save; 
Rothless Death has ‘matk’d me. 
S00n to be his prey; 
All. my hours.are number'd, 
tal must be my stay. ; 
beloved! oh, weep not, © 
Every tear of thine 
ns my soul from-heaven, 
aking earth itsshrine, 
this beart, now beating. 3 ( 


Varin with love for thee, 
_ All its throbbings ceasing, 
“Food for worms shall be: 
Soon, this breast, that pillow’d 
Thy loved head in sleep, 
Shall forget its sighing— 
Thon wilt live and weep: 
And these eyes fast fading, 
Soon shall look their last ; 
Wilt thou gaze upon me f 
When their light hath past ? 
Ah! these lips so faltering, 
Silent ‘soon shall be, 
Speak no aceents tender 
Smile no more on thee : ip 
The eur that loved the musie 
Sodn’ shall be insensate 
To thy sighs and moans. 
Thou wilt call me vainly, ee 
In. loud, bitter 
And. its sad outpoarin, 
Yield thee no relief. 
“Yet thou'lt stay beside me 
When life's spark hus fled ; 
Thy fond heart will shrink not ss J 
Frown my. dreary bed, 
Words of love thou'lt falter,» 
Wilt thon turn thine eye... 
»., One dear kiss bat give me, _ 
5" Ere F pass away, 
the last sad token 
from thee would pray, 
Oh? nt one other 
of thine, 
Pledged before the altar 


exchange for mine, 


| 
1 gave 
eve that I 
fine a set - 
gain. | my mind. Promise me that whefmam gone, you will 
now been | bestow on her the means of existen@ge 
Delafield, 
\d recom- 
that lady. 
situation 
and here 
ity which 
y im Lady 
my lady, 
on earth, 
cheerful 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
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| 
e terrified | 
seemed to | | 
| 
e was sof. | 
mpressed, 
| 
heartless, | | 
ier heart! | | 
wicked, 
to throw | 
nd, though | 
om as if [ | | 
» the ante. | 
she might | 
tered, was | 
blanched 
| 
to his derelictions, having given 
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TE RARY OMNIBUS. 


with me, the darkness 
Of my grave to share, 
Though the worn around it 
Kiss thy shining hair. 
Hush! a-cloud comes o’er me, 
Thee no more lsee; 


4 Tis, oh God! our parting— 
Blessings rest-withr thee! 
(Coneinsion in éur next.) 


Ps 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 6, 1837. 


ADDRESS, 
he first regular number of the Lirzrany is 
Spitesented to its friends and subseribers; not 
©» <‘whalt we propose it shall be, it is so near an approach to 

-s its prospectus, that we shall offer no apology fur sins of 

@mission, but, shall use our endeavours to improve it as_ 


ae: OR to repeated solicitations, it was concluded, after 
specimen number. in folio was issued, that the pre- 
‘sent shape for book -matter..was preferable; the large 
" quarto we have adopted dues not reduce the quantity of 

_ printing; the paper will be adapted to the change. As 

_ beginning right is all important, it is hoped we have hit 

tothe economy of this peri it would be safe 
- to allow it to:speak for itself; but as many of its readers 
far removed from book marts, we niay remark, that 


were published in this city at the retail price of three 
_' dollars; the volume contained six plates, worth at the 
e “utmost fifly cents, If we had not appropriated seven 
- golumns to “ variety,” nearly the whole would have been 
’ eontained in the present number, at a cost of about six- 
pence, postage, which is thut of a newspaper, included. 
The work wiil continue to give the books of the day at 
a cost immeasureably below the booksellers, whose trade, 
nevertheless, ‘it is calculated to foster, by increasing the 
- mumber of readers far and near. Thus, we do not feel 
. that we are running counter to their interests ; they have 
already declared that “ Wacore's Lisrany” has been a 
\ great benefit to them. 
- Ifany apology is due froin us, it is on the score of the 
"mechanical arrangements of the publishing department ; 
from the vast number of names added to the list within 
the last few days, appearances would indicate, while we 
"write this paragraph, that all cannot be mailed on the 
day announced. This difficulty will be obviated imme- 
diately, however, and the utmost punetuality observed in 
issuing it regularly on Fridays. 
-. ‘The book which we first present has received the en- 
- tire approbation of the critical press in London and 
_ «America. ‘The following observations on it may be ap- 
‘propriately copied here. 
: * “Phere is an exceeding charm in all the produce of 
Lady Biessington’s pen. All she writes is attractive and 
lar. A-nigher moral lessqu has never been taught 
a book.”—John Bull. - 
“The ‘Confessions’ are written with an ease, a calm. 
“ness, and a perfect knowledge of the world, that lead us 
to admire’ her ladyship’s talents—nay, to estimate them 
* more highly than we have ever done before.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 
“This is a most charming volume, full of the nice 
feeling, the keen perception, and the delicate mind, of a 
woman. Lady Blessington seems resolved to try “each 
mood of the lyre,*.and proves herself mistresy of all. 
Certainly an elderly gentleman, who has been in love six 
* times, has done his duty by the female sex. However, 
'. the six lovely faces quite warrant the proceeding. Each 
has its separate history, delightfully done, The fair 
author has given the vitality of art, and the grace of 


17 Books.—The books issued in this countsy,swillbe no- 
ticed as they appear; at present wo have none on hand 
of recent date, except “ Wraxall’s Memoirs of his Own « 

Time,” ‘from the press of Carey, & Blanchard; we 

have had it ready for pan many weeks, and 

7 as it will appear immediately in V e 

“may be excused from reviewing it here. ~ 


Captain Hall Attacked.—Some. kind 
} lated from the “Austrian Journal ofHistory and 
( litics” for the New York American, @ letter from Baron 


See 


= 
“< 


B 


\ geribed; he rode in the coach with the Halls as*thief 
mourner, and it was through his instigation that they 
were invited to the castle; he is also offended because” 
the servant Joseph's character appeared to him in a dif- 
"ferent light to what it did to the “ book maker;”—that 
_ there was no bag of money found concealed in the 
*  gountess’s bed, and se forth.. The baron makes out an 
imperfect case, and exhibits his vanity in a ridiculous 
light. The letter confirms nearly every thing so pleasantly 
told in the volume... 
Insurance on Postage.—it is somewhat surprising 
that with alb-the projects started by legislators and quasi 
legislators, the plan heretofore recommended of the go- 
vernment insuring money sent by mail, has never been 
adopted. While it would afford a large profit to the in- © 
surer, the insured would consider the operation a great 
favour. In a widely spread country like ours the occa. | 
sions for remitting money to a distance are innumerable, 
and it frequently occurs thai neither the ‘remitter or re- 
ceiver is disposed to run the risk of the mail. Lawsuits 
frequently result from disputes on this subject, which 
‘would be prevented by the proof which the certificate of 
insurance would afford. 
' The money to be remitted should be inclosed and 
sealed.iu the presence.of the remitter, anda certificate 
should be furnished ofthe fact by thespost master; for 
this a would be cheerfally paid, and if 
© the-money were lost the certifieate should be paid on the 
fact beigg ascertained. The Wetter containing the cash 


dy Blessin gton’s “Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman” 


poetry.”—London Literary Gazette. 


copper v 


the presence of an officer of the department, who gene- 
a might be the post master himself, or a sub-agent, 
and @ receipt taken in a book. All disputes with the 
department would be avoided, the public would be,satis- 
- fied, and the post-office enriched. When such great 
efforts are made: by the post master-general to aceommo- 
date all sections of the country,'we are surprised* this 


merchants, should not have been practised in this:coun- 
try, as it has been in many parts of Europe with entire 
success. We trust Mr. Kendall will see the propriety of 
the plan, and*take measures to put it in execution. 


~ “‘Texas.—The latest surmise respecting the invasion of 
‘Texas is, that-no intention of reinvading that coantry now 
exists. fate seems to us to hang upon a hair. ‘The 
population, including Indians, &c, is now estimated at 
65,000 souls. 


Exploring Expedition.—The latest news of the opera- 
tions of the “South Sea surveying and exploring expedi- 
tion,” declared to’ be about to sail is, that there is con- 
siderable difference (of opinion) between sundry persons 
concerned. Unless the secretary set the savans afloat 
soon, we fear the increased prospects of a quarrel will 
induce them all to stay at home. . A Pecific-ator will be 
greatly required. . 

» Life Insurance—The Girard Life Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has been in operation 
but eight months, and has already insured two hundred 
and thirty-one persons. Why is it that every body does 
“ not at once make use of this simplest and easiest mode 
_of providing for a bereft family; it must~be because 


else they are troubled with the demon procrastination. 


Back’s Expedition.—Dr. Richard King, surgeon and 
naturalist to Captain Back’s late expedition, has pub- 
lished his “Narrative.” The London Athcneuni says 
of it:— 


“The salient features of this book are implied con- 
demnation of the opinions and plans acted upon, and 
wrought out by former discoverers, and an insinuated 
complaint of personal neglect shown to the writer. Mr. 
King has gathered tog his journals, seasoned them 
with some vexation of spirit, and here laid them before 
the public.” ‘ 


Life of Scott.—The following information from a late 
journal will interest the lovers of biography :—“ Rarely 
have the announcements of publishers been more nume- 
rous—never have their performances been less than at 
the present moment. But, in addition to the standing 
list of works ‘just’ ready,’ there are a few at hand—one 
in particular—which may make crities prick up their 
ears, and fancy that the bright days of a fresh Waverley 
novel, and another. canto of Childe Harold, are about to 
return. Mr. Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ is said to stand 
as on the threshold: the first of the six monthly volumes, 
of which it is to consist, will appear, we are told, earl 
in J837, Our comic writers, teo, are preparing to wel- 
come the new yéar with a perfect riot of merriment. 
Messrs. Boz, and Rovokwood, and Mr. Colburn, each 
being about to start his monthly magazine of frolic and 
fantasy on the first of January. We cannot but specu- 
late how far these rival periodicals run a ch of shar- 
ing the fate of the historical cats of Kilkenny. Besides 
his forthcoming play and history, Mr. Bulwer, we hear, 
is about to publish a new romance in one volume, splen- 
didly illustrated, Siege of Granada” Mr. ‘Turner, 
too, we should think, had found occupation to his mind 
in illustrating Moore's Epicurean.’ ” ; 


THE BALLOON EXPEDITION. 
The following account from the Atheneum is the 
only good one which we have met with in our London 
journals of the late highly interesting balloon ascension. 


The undertaking originated with Mr. Hollond, and 
s agreed on about a month previous to the ascent. 

he balloon belongs to the proprietors of Vauxhall 

dens, and may be said to be under the command of 
. Green. He turned his attention to rendering the 
Balloon as perfect as possible, and providing it with such 
“apparatus as he considered would be useful, and likely 
to diminish the danger of the experiment. It was Mr. 


}. Hollond’s wish that the intended excursion should be 


kept secret, and nothing more was known (except by a 


jy few friends of the aeronauts) than that Mr. Green medi- 


ited a trip across the channel. 
he balloon was newly varnished, in order to make it 
as air-tight as possible, and, in addition to the usual ap- 


epatatus, was provided with some instruments which it 


may be interesting to describe. The unsteadiness of 
the wind, and the possibility ef its changing before the 
voyage was completed, was the thing which the aeronauts 
had most reason to fear: they considered they could 
keep in the air for a fortnight, but it would be by no 
means agreeable to be traveling for a long time over an 
expanse of water without knowing when they might 
Jhave a chance of landing; and, to guard against this 
- accident, they took with them a very clever apparatus, 
which has not yet been explained. It consisted of three 

vessels, each of them containing ninety- 


r 
d eight ds of water, which served as ballast, and 
, i be poured out when necessary ; these vessels were 


tached to ropes’connected with a windlass, which was 
P ross the narrowest part of the car with a flat 
‘plank of wood, that might be used asatable. To the 
Ils weights were intended to be attached, 
whenever it was expedient to use the apparatus, the ob- 
which was to anchor, or to stay the balloon on 

the sea. Thus, if the aeronauts found themselves going 
at a rapid pace over the North Sea, or the Atlantic, and 
considered it prudent, not to continue their voyage, they 
intended, on a fitting occasion, (such as the approach of 
a ship,) to lower the copper buoys, exhausted of their 
water ballast, but with their weights attached to them, 
and, by letting out small quantities of gas, gradually to 
descend until the copper cylinders reached the water. 
As soon as they rested on the water, the balloon would 
be relieved of a portion of its weight, and would neither 
descend lower, nor ascend higher than the length of the 
rope to which.the buoys were fastened ; or if, by the 
gradual escape of gas, it showed a tendency to sink, it 
might be kept stationary, by throwing out, from time to 
time, smal! quantities. of ballast. The travellers would 
thus be enabled to hail.a ship, and to receive assistance. 
The aeronauts alsotook with them a compass, a sextant, 
charts, a chronometer, an excellent day and night tele- 
scope, a speaking-tfmpet, a ship’s lamp, which was 
suspended to the heop, and some lights. which were in- 
tended to assist them Thescertslning the country over 
which they might pass ight. These lights were to 


at-marked “ insured should be opened only in 


be fired, and suspended by"@ long rope to the’car; and 


simple and satisfactory inventiun, peculiarly usefiil to — 


they do not examine into its cheapness and facility, or. 


. to supply it at a much cheaper rate, 
' filling the balloon with gas at Vauxhall, is 60 guineas. 


were said to be capable of burning with such brilliancy 
for several minotes; as to exhibit to the voyagers the: 
earth at a considerable depth. We have heard that they 
were used at night-fall, as the. balloon over the 
channel, and were between seven’ and eight o’clock 
over the opposite sh , when it Was too dark to observe 
the balloon withéut#their ‘assistance ;.-the atmosphere in 
which it was tiaveling, was, however,, beautifully illu- 
minated, and Balloon, with its net-work and car, 
weré distinctly visible. We can conceive nothing mote 
beautiful than the: appedrance which it must have pre- 
sented, Besides the instroments and apparatus which 
we have mentioned, Mr, Frederick Gye had constructed 
‘@ very simple and usefal little. machine, to ascertain ‘at 
“might whether the balloon was rising or sinking, with 
more nicety than could be found from the barometer. It 
consisted of a box partially open ‘at the top and bottom, 
in which was enclosed a wheel, delicately hung on its 
axle, with one wing or paddle attached to it. The 


pressure of the atmosphere, in ‘sinking, from below,— 


and, in risingydrom above, would cause the ‘wheel to 


+ turn in different directions, which was shown by an in- 
| dex, which it worked on a dial. The voyagers were also 
: provided with passports to the different countries of Eu- 


Tope in which they were likely to descend, with an 


- excellent larder provisioned for a fortnight, and with 
, Plenty of warm clothing for the night. The proprietors 


of the baHoon proposed that Mr. Monck Mason should 
be of the party, to which Mr. Hollond readily assented. 
, After waiting several duys, the morning of the 7th 
seemed to be propitious; there. was a’ favourable wind, 
accompanied by fine weather; and the inflation ofthe 


, balloon commenced at balf past seven. The writer of 


this narrative, being a friend of one of the aeronauts, 


' witnessed the ascent, than which few things could be 


more interesting, whether we consider the perfection of 


. the machine and its apparatus, the novelty of the under- 


taking, or the desire which was felt for its success, and 


+ for the safety of the intrepid voyagers. About half an 


hour was spent in arranging the ballast, apparatus, and 
provisions in the car, and in registering the exact weight 
of every article. It was almost ludicrous to see the 
carpet bags and other accompaniments of traveling 
which were handed in; many of these were suspended 


- to the hoop; and, after an excellent stowage was made, 


the three voyagers entered the car, about half past one 
o'clock, in the best spirits, and with the liveliest antici- 
pe*ons of pleasure, and accompanied by the cheers of 
the few friends who were assembled around them, as- 
cended, and were soon lost to their view, 

The balloon, taking a southeasterly direction, crossed 
the Medway about three o’clock, was nearly over Can- 


’ terbury at four, and about a mile to the eastward of 


Dover at twelve minutes before five. Here the aerial 
travellers wrote a short note to the Mayor of Dover, in- 
forming him of their progress, which they dropped in a 
parachute. About an hour afterwards they were seen 


| near Calais; but from this time until last Monday morn- 
- ing, no further tidings were heard of them. The inte- 


rest which had been excited in the public mind was 
beginning to change into anxiety for their safety, when 


+ Jetters were received informing us of their descent, near 


Weilburg, in the Duchy of Nassau, at half past seven 
o'clock on the morning after their ascent. They passed 
over the country near Namur, and must have crossed 
the Rhine, near Coblentz, about day-break. 

We look forward with some anxiety to the receipt of 
a more detailed account of this interesting adventure, 
the perfect accomplishment of which must have realised 
the most sanguine expectations of the gentlemen who 
undertook it. It is no matter of wonder that it should 
have excited the public attention with such a lively in- 
terest, for, to say the least of it, it has furnished a fact 
which is quite new in the history of man—that-of his 


. having traveled a distance of from four to five hundred 


miles in the short space of eighteen houra, or, in other 


- words, having traveled, in that period, a distance which 


is not usually accomplished in six times as many hours. 
And what could have furnished the mind with more 
sublime impressions than a voyage through the trackless 


. wir during the whole of a dark night, with the myste- 


rious uncertainty, which the travellers must have felt, as 
to the region through which they were sailing, when 
nothing but the little car in which they were shipped, a 
portion of the magnificent machine above them, and a 
star or two twinkling above, was visible, 

Since the preceding narrative was written, the author 
of it has received from Mr. Hollond the following, in a 
letter dated Weilburg, Nassau, Thursday, Nov. 10, 
1836.—“ We have had a delightful excursion, and have 
been most hospitably received, the whole town being de- 
lighted with our having descended here. They have 
Jent us'the military riding schoo] for the balloon. It is 
singular enough that Blanshard d Jed here about 
fifty years ago, when he ascended from Frankfort.” 

Mr. Hollond does not mention in either of {is letters 


» the cold experienced at night; but we hear that it was 


felt acutely by his fellow-travellers, ‘The inhabitants of 
Weilburg were only convinced of the truth of the as- 
sertion of the aeronauts, that they had left London on 
the previous afternoon, by their producing the London 
newspapers of that day. % 

Mr. Monck Mason had been, for several weeks pre- 
vious to thé departure of the balloon, in correspondence 


. with the proprietors of the gas-works in Paris, relative 
. to their charge for supplying gas. 


One party named 
such a price per cubic foot, as would have required the 
‘sum of £870 .to fill the balloon, but others have agreed 
The charge for 


The proprietors think that sum too much, and have in 


- contemplation to erect a gas-work for the purpose of 


supplying the balloon, so as to be able to ascend several 


_ times every, week during the next season. Mr. Hollond 


defrays the whole of the expenses of the late voyage, 
which was calculated to cost about £300. 


REVIEW. 


Count de Melfort's Impressions of England. 2 vols. 


Count Edouard de Melfort appears to have passed four 
years of his teens at the court of Naples, daring the dash- 
ing reign of Murat; and then to have served in two 
campaigns under the emperor, At two-and,twenty he 
made a fying visit to England, where he had family 
connections. Afterwurds, he seems to have resided there 
for a considerable period ; mixing in the first society, and 
partaking of its amusements both in town and country— 


- as parties, operas, racing, sporting. He also visited the 


fashionable watcring-places, and saw many, though he 
only describes one, of the show-nmansions of the nobility. 
He took a sporting-box in Wales, a cottage in Devon- 
shire, and a house in Sussex: and he describes, in a 
series of letters to“ my dear Augustus,” every thing he 
saw which was likely to interest his correspondent, and 
states the impressions which the whole has produced on 
his mind in reference to England and the English. 
Matter, however, ran short; and as the letters un Eng- 


land were insufficient to fill’ two volumes, the spate 4 
wanted was eked out by some descriptions of women, © 


field-sports, music, and fine arts, in France. 
Some parts.of the Jmpressions of England contain 
specimens of slight but vivacious description ; and many 
of the general conclusions display shrewdness, althvugh 
the writer forms his opinions with national precipitation; 
and, as his feelings are all favourable, he hence paints too * 


mach én beau, As a whole, however, the book is flimsy, @ 


though sustained by the vivacity characteristic of a 4 


Frenchman. If “my dear Augustus” be a nonentity, 
Count de Melfort ought to have been less minute and 


more spiritual in his descriptions. If he have an actual % 


existence, the probable charm of the letters to his French 
friend militates against their interest for the English 
public: the minute descriptions of daily life and ordinary 
occurrences, that are curious to him, are commonplace 


to us, especially as he has been forestalled by American © 


travellers in the more striking points. The count, too, 


has a good deal of the knife-and-fork school about him, 7 


not merely in form, but in spirit. He describes the 
dinner-table in the manner and with the minute particu. 
larity of a head-waiter: he notes the appearances in the 
house of a rich and Juxurious “ bachelor,” with the com. 


bined spirit of a sensual dandy and a sublimated uphol. © 


sterer. 


The volumes, however, furnish pleasant specimens of : 


light reading; and, amidst their profusion of compliu:s=is, 


oceasionally touch off weak points all the pleasanter for 4% 
the moderation of the writer: There is truth in these ~ 


remarks on English affectation and pretence. 

“Hf, in order to attain pleasure and really to enjoy it, 
it was only necessary to make continual sacrifices of time 
and money, then the English would be the gayest people 
in the world—the people who best know how to amuse 
themselves. The persons in different classes who thus 
ron after pleasure is, indeed, innumerable in England; 
it is like a determination, a continual desire, a real en- 
tétement. Let it cost what it may, gaiety must be had: 


ness of the national character always pierce; and one 
might almost suspect that this undeviating constancy 
only arises from the impossibility of ever attaining the | 
desired end. 


_ but, through all these efforts, the coldness and reflective. 7 


In the highest, as well as in the least dis- 


tinguished society, I have always received the same im- © 
pression : there exists always in every réunion a restraint, | 


an indifference too marked (particularly towards those 
who do not form the same clique, and in that case it goes 
so far as to become radeness) ; there is a want of general 
ease and of general amiability, and this only becomes the 
more apparent from one’s seeing all the trouble which 
has been taken that every one Id be gay, very gay, | 
and very much amused ; which, alas! happens but rarel 
not to say never. 

“One might add, on the subject 


Ys 
of the fashionable 


circles, that the principal thing is not precisely to enjoy 


personally, but to have it believed that you do so; that @ 
everybody should know or think you do so, this is the # 
important thing. There is not a brilliant party in Lon. 


don, or at one of the magnificent country seats, or at the/] 


mansion of a man of fashion, which is not immediately 
detailed in the newspapers ; even the great dinners are 
described. After a royal drawing-room, the name and 
toilet of cach lady who a 
another ; ribands, laces, feathers, diamonds, pearls, even | 
to the kind of silk or satin of which the dress was com- | 


red is mentioned, one after J 


posed, how it was trimmed, with the technical and scitn- 
tific expressions in French of the Parisian murchandes@ 


des modes—all is printed in the papers, and sometimes 
fills two or three of their cnormous pages: if the oc¢ea: 


sion be a fancy or masked ball (where no masks are@ 


worn), then the dress of the gentlemen shares the samey 
publicity, even to the form and colour of their inexpres- 
sibles; every thing bein 


thas exhibited to the face of 


day, placed under the publie eye, and detailed to attract] 


the attention of the millions—even of those who, banished™ 


to the Indies, receive and devour the English papers.™ 


There must exist, then, I think, more vanity and show, 


prepared for publie effect, than for the pleasure of the 


moment; besides, it is absolutely de rigueur in the® 


supreme Lon ton to have an air of indolence, satiety, and 


nonchalanee, which implies that all this is not enough, 9 
that show and magnificence are so habitual that they are @ 


become quite fatiguing.” 


Here is another memento of the trite saying that the aay 


higher orders are the same all over the world. Men who 


work with their hands or their heads, are driven by theit ™ 
employments into many channels of action or of thought; 
their necessities furnish them with many topics of intc-@ 
rest, and at the same time sharpen their intellects to) 


turn them to full account, whilst every year adds some-m 
thing to their stores of memory. The fruges consumerey 


nati, speaking gencra)ly, are driven by their position to 
enjoyments of sense; and the universal passion of the™ 
aristocracy all the world over is for dancing-girls. The 


grave Turk, the conceited Chinese, the enervated Hindoo, 


and the good-natured, woolly-headed negro, are all roused 
from their turpor by the same amusement, which thawé 


the ice of the high nobility of England in the boxes of 4 


the opera, or the “ scions of the aristocracy” in the pit. 
“Since we are here at the Opera, I cannot resist my dee 
sire tu speak to you of a certain box, deep and spacious, 
furnished with glasses and sofas, une bvignoire, situated 
close to the stage. ‘There you may judge, not of the? 
orchestra, you are too near it, and it is too powerful qj 
not of the admirable voice of Rubini, for he turns his® 
back to the box, which is placed at ten feet within the 


range of the foot-lights; but from this box you may @ 


judge of and admire the forms and grace of the dans 
seuses in the ballet. It belongs to about a dozen off 


* fashionables’ of all ages, and is called the dandy's box 
During the opera it remains empty ; but when the ballet 


begins, about cleven o’clock (the time a ‘ tushionablo’™ 


rises from table on a day that Taglioni dances), thesé™y 
gentlemen arrive, their minds fatigued and numbed, them 
consequence, doubtless, of an epicurean dinner, seasonedy 
by soine glasses of the choicest wines. They are, hows 


ever, soon aroused; the appcarance of a first-rate prettyae 


~ danseuse affects them in an electrical and wonderfull 


manner, They pass suddenly from their state of elegant 
inertness into one of joy, then into one of admiration? 
from that into one of enthusiasm, which they express. bf 
a clapping of hands which rivals that of the public, whos 


attention it doeg not fail to attract. One object they haven 
in view is thus gained; the sccond is, that their applause@™ 
do not escape the grateful ears of her for whom they arelm 
intended, and in the courtesy of thanks whichitg 


she makes, a slightfa 


graceful portion be distine 


guished which is offered to her particular admirers.” 
It is not stated whether the volames are translations jim 


nor have we any kind of clue as regards their authenti#g 
city, if it were worth while to spend a thought upon the 
subject. That they were written by a foreigner, seeni# 


pretty clear from internal evidence; that in parte theym 
have been got up for effect, seoms also tolerably certaitigg 


from the same kind of testimony. * *¢ 
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